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The Literary Week. 


On page 723 will be found the particulars of the system of 
Awards to Authors which we have this year decided to 
make. On page 729 will be found particulars of a 
special Prize Competition. 


Tne fire which devastated the premises of Messrs. 
Ballantyne & Hanson in Tavistock-street, last week, de- 
stroyed and imperilled a good many literary MSS. One 
important firm of publishers is still anxiously endea- 
vouring to discover what is the extent of its losses, but up 
to the time of writing it has not been possible to complete 
the necessary search. 


On and after January 1, all books published by 
Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, Ltd., will be supplied through 
Mr. William Heinemann, 21, Bedford - street, Covent 
Garden. Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, Ltd., will continue 
to carry on their print-selling business at 16, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden. They will also publish from those 
offices the old-established weekly paper Zand and Water 
under entirely new editorship and new management. 


An authoritative statement concerning the dissolution 
of the Harper-McClure alliance, which has been printed in 
the Commercial Advertiser of New York, says that it was 
agreed from the first that the alliance would not become 
a fact until after a certain time. During the interval left 
for the purpose Mr. McClure and his associates found it 
‘epentihe to adjust some of the questions which had to 
be answered to the satisfaction of both parties, and there- 
fore withdrew. That action is the result of mutual and 
friendly conclusions on both sides. ‘‘Mr. McClure and his 
associates will carry out the plans for an encyclopedia and 
other enterprises which Mr. McClure had hoped to under- 
take in connexion with Harper & Brothers. The plan for 
the encyclopzedia was entered upon by Mr. McClure some 
months before the Harper negotiations arose, and when 
Mr. McClure withdrew from Harper & Brothers, Mr. Page, 
who had been secured by Mr. McClure to edit the encyclo- 
peedia, joined the 8. 8S. McClure Company, and will carry 
on the development of the encyclopedia.” 


A CORRESPONDENT indignantly protests against the 
omission from our review of the year of any mention 
of The Autobiography of a Child. In so brief a summary 
certain books are almost bound to escape notice ; but in the 
present instance the cause is somewhat amusing. General 
literature and fiction were entrusted to different critics, one 
of whom-omitted Z'he Autobiography of a Child because he 
thought it was fiction, and the other because he thought it 
was not. 


Tue Daily News seems to be somewhat embarrassed by 
the replies to its ‘‘ Children’s Books Competition,” for it is 
unable to state a day on which the result can be announced. 
We can sympathise with our contemporary; we know 


what such competitions mean. We thought at the time 
that in asking for lists of a hundred children’s books the 
Daily News was on the way to trouble. Lists of ten are 
difficult enough to negotiate in large numbers. 


SeveRAL correspondents ask for the author of the poem 
—‘* England, my England ”—quoted in a recent “ Thing 
Seen.” It is by Mr. W. E. Henley, and may be found in 
his collected Poems, published by Mr. Nutt. In response 
to more than one request we take the liberty of — 
the poem entire. Surely it was never more timely than 
now. 

What have I done for you, 
England, my England ? 
What is there I would not do, 
England, my own ? 
With your glorious eyes austere, 
As the Lord were walking zear, 
Whispering terrible things and dear 
As the Song on your bugles blown, 
England— 
Round the world on your bugles blown! 


Where shall the watchful Sun, 
England, my England, 
Match the master-work you’ve done, 
England, my own ? 
When shall he rejoice agen 
Such a breed of mighty men 
As come forward, one to ten, 
To the Song on your bugles blown, 
Englani— 
Down the years on your bugles blown ? 


Ever the faith endures, 
England, my England :— 
‘*Take and break us: we are yours, 
England, my own! 
Life is good, and joy runs high 
Between English earth and sky: 
Death is death; but we shall die 
To the Song on your bugles blown, 
England— 
To the stars on your bugles blown!” 


They call you proud and hard, 
England, my England: 
You with worlds to watch and ward, 
England, my own! 
You whose mailed hand keeps the keys 
Of such teeming destinies 
You could know nor dread nor ease 
Were the Song on your bugles blown, 
England, 
Round the Pit on your bugles blown ! 


Mother of Ships whose might, 

England, my England, 
Is the fierce old Sea’s delight, 

England, my own, 
Chosen daughter of the Lord, 
Spouse-in-Chief of the ancient sword, 
There’s the menace of the Word 

In the Song on your bugles blown, 

England— 
Out of heaven on your bugles blown ! 
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Tue best poem which the war has yet produced was 
printed in last week’s Spectator. It has, indeed, a simplicity 
and sincerity which lift it above occasional poetry to a 
plane of permanence. The author is Mr. Henry Newbolt, 
and this is the poem : 


THE VOLUNTEER. 
He leapt to arms unbidden, 
Unneede.l, over-bold : 
His face by earth is hidden, 
His heart in earth is cold. 


‘Curse on the reckless daring 
That could not wait the call, 
The proud fantastic bearing 
That would be first to fall!” 
O tears of human passion, 
Blur not the image true ; 
This was not folly’s fashion, 
This was the man we knew. 


Onx of the audience at the Navy League meeting at 
Rottingdean, at which Mr. Kipling made a speech, sends 
us the following interes.ing description of the novelist as 
orator: ‘‘When he showed face in the schoolroom—it 
was crowded—his Rottingdean neighbours cheered him 
mightily, and he blushed like a great kid. When he got 
up on the platform to speak he was as white as a ghost. 
His voice rather reminded me of Charles Hawtrey’s, but 
it’s not so strong and rather more refined. He had 
evidently learnt his little speech off by heart, and spun it 
out at a terrific rate. Of course, that was nervousness. It 
struck me that he felt if he were to hesitate he would be 
lost. The Big Englanders will never get Kipling as a 
platform spouter. He’d collapse at the end of his third 
meeting. After he had done speaking he jumped off the 
platform, and for five minutes or so sat fidgeting in a chair ; 
then suddenly he picked up his overcoat, slung it on his 
arm, and bolted from the schoolroom as if somebody had 
yelled: ‘The roof’s giving way!’ So he never heard the 
professional Navy League lecturer—and he didn’t miss 
much. I should mention that, while making his speech, 
Kipling gazed fixedly over the heads of the audience at a 
lantern stuck on the wall, and never moved either his head 
or hands. He spent the afternoon decorating the school- 
room with flags, bunting, &c., but I can’t say much for his 
decorative taste; the stuff was strung across and across in 
the crudest way. The Rottingdean folk seem to be very 
fond of him.” 


Mr. Dootzy does not view the Maine hospital-ship with 
favour. He seems to think there are too many American 
soldiers in the Philippines needing succour too, and the 
thought has impelled him to some caustic remarks, in 
Harper's Weekly, on public fickleness. Thus : 


““No, Hinnissy, people wants novelties in war. Th’ 
war fashions iv 1898 is out iv style. They ar-re too full 
in the waist an’ too long in th’ skirt. Th’ style has 
changed. There ar-re fifty thousand backward men in th’ 
fair isles iv th’ Passyfic, fightin’ to free th’ Philippeen fr’m 
himsilf, an’ becomin’ a casualty in th’ operation, but no 
wan is charterin’ ar-rmy hospital-ships f’r thim. No wan 
is convartin’ anny steam-yachts f'r thim. No wan is 
sindin’ eighty tons iv plum-puddin’ to complete th’ wurruk 
iv destruction. They ar’re in a war that ’d make th’ 
British throops in Africa think they were drillin’ f’r a prize 
banner. But ’tis an onfashionable war. *Tis an ol’ war 
made over fr’m garments formerly worn by heroes. . . . 
Th’ new style iv war is made in London, an’ all our set is 
simply stuck on it. Th’ casualties in th’ Philippeens can 
walk home, but is it possible that anny thrue an’ well- 
dhressed American can stand to see th’ signs [scions] iv 
th’ ancient British aristocracy taken care iv be their own 
gover’mint? ‘What!’ says Lady John Jennings (her that 
was th’ daughter iv wan iv our bravest an’ best racon- 
toors)—‘ what!’ she says, ‘will anny American woman 
residin’ in London see men shot down,’ she says, ‘that has 
but recently played polo in our very sight,’ she says, ‘ an’ 
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be brought home in mere thransports ?’ shesays. ‘ Ladies,’ 
she says, ‘lave us equip a hospital-ship,’ she says. ‘I 
thrust,’ she says, ‘ that all iv us has been long enough fr’m 
home to f’rget our despicable domestic struggles,’ sve says, 
‘an’ think on’y iv humanity,’ she says. An’ when she 
opens up th’ shop f’r subscriptions ye’d think fr’m th’ 
crowd that ’twas th’ first night iv th’ borse show. I don’t 
know what Lem Stiggins, iv Kansas—marked down in th’ 
roll, private in th’ Twintieth Kansas, Severely—I don’t 
know what Private Severely thinks iv it. An’ I wuddent 
like to know till afther Thanksgivin’.” 


WE give below facsimile pages from the minute edition 
of the Compleat Angler which the Clarendon Press has 
issued as a proof of what its Oxford India paper can do. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. [Ch. 


Pet. I marry Sir, this is Musick 
indeed, this has cheer’d my heart, 
and made-me remember six Verses in 
praise of Musick, which I will speak 
to you instantly. 

Musick, miraculous Rhetorick, that speak st 
sense 

Without a tongue, excelling eloquence ; 

With what ease might thy errors be-excus'd 

Wert thou as truly lov'd us th’ art abus'd’ 

But though dull souls neglect, & some re- 
prove thee, 


/ cannot hate thee, ‘cause the Angels love 
thee. 


XVL.) THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. 
Whilst | listen to thy voice 
(Chloris) I fee? my heart decay : 
That powerful voice, 
Calls my fleeting Soul away ; 
Oh! suppress that magick sound 
Which destroys without a wound. 
Peace Chioris, peace, or singing die, 
That together you and i 


Of what the blessed do above 


Is, that they sing, and that they love. 
Pisc. Well remembred brother 


ably, and we thank you heartily. 
Come, we will all joyn together, my 


Ven. And the repetition of these 
last Verses of musick have call'd to 


my memory what Mr. Ed. Waller Host and all, and sing my Scholars 
(a Lover of the Angle) says of Love Catch over again, and then each man 
and Musick. drink the tother cup and to bed, 
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TWO FACSIMILE PAGES FROM THE INDIAN PAPER ‘“‘ COMPLEAT 
ANGLER.” 


This little book might be described as a homepathic dose of 
literature. It is complete, and yet it weighs no more than 
a pencil and in the waistcoat pocket would almost have to 
be probed for. 


OrueEr little books, two or three inches square, come 
from Messrs. Wells Gardner. These, however, are for 
children rather than their elders, and, as children like 
little books, they may be popular. The books are Blake’s 
Songs of Innocence, The Story without an End, translated . 
from Carove, Mark Lemon’s Enchanted Doll, Favourite 
Fables, and The Seven Champions of Christendom. 

A corRESPONDENT, M. L. M., sends us the following 
‘Thing Heard ” : 

Hostess (talking to two new callers, mother and 
daughter): ‘‘When you were in Samoa did you see any- 
thing of the Stevensons ?”’ 

DAUGHTER: “It was last year that we were there, but 
I went over the house at Vailama.” 

MorHeER : “ The Stevensons, my dear ? 
remember about them.” 

Hostess: ‘‘ Robert Louis— ” 

MorueEnr (still wondering): ‘‘ Ob, Robert Lewis. , I don’t 
seem ——” 

DAUGHTER (rather impatiently): ‘‘ Oh, he wrote things. 
Treasure Island, Kidnapped a 

MorueEr : “Oh, did he ?’’ (Then, evidently not wishing 
to appear ignorant) ‘‘I really think I must have heard 
the name, but I can’t remember.” 

It is, of course, odd that people visiting Samoa as tourists 
should not at least have heard Stevenson’s name; but the 
idea that Stevenson has ever been a popular author, or 
will ever be one, is, of course, wrong. He belongs only 
to schoolboys and to a clique—an extensive clique, it is 
true, when compared with some cliques, but a clique none 
the less. 





I don’t seem to 





Mr. E. F. Benson, the a:.thor of Dodo, contributes to 
the Nineteenth Century an ingenious article on Plagiarism. 
His argument, put briefly, is that theft is unavoidable, but 
that only unintelligent theft is plagiarism; critical theft is 
compatible with the truest originality of which, at this late 
stage in the world’s progress, we are capable. Mr. Benson 
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illustrates his theory by an analogy drawn from physiology. 
Thus: ‘There exist in this world great masses of 
admirable literary food, the inherited treasury of the race. 
On these we feed, and without them we starve. Butas itis 
necesssary that we should assimilate what we take, the 
food must be digested. That done, it becomes a part of 
us, it enters into our muscles, our bones, our brains; it has 
caused, and is causing, to make us grow in our own small 


manner; and the words we use, and the things we write, - 


and the songs we sing, are the inevitable outcome of the 
nourishment we have received. But if all this has not 
been assimilated, there ensues the sense of sin, and other 
disorders, and we know that we have used somehow 
wrongly what was meant to feed us. And thus the 
warrant of arrest for plagiarism is served.” 


Mr. Witu1am Pratrt’s forthcoming book, which he will 
publish himself, 4 Threefold Utterance, is heralded by a 
circular, addressed to Art Lovers, so resolutely and con- 
fidently worded as to be a departure amounting almost to 
a revolution in such forms of literature. It runs thus: 


Maeterlinck said of my books: ‘‘I know few which are 
more absolutely by a man’”’; the Daily Chronicle critic said : 
‘** Seldom have we read anything which gave us so pro- 
a an impression of its author’s unfitness for author- 
ship.” 

To be called ‘‘ A Man” by a great Poet; to be called 
“‘not a literary man” by a conventional critic; these 
verdicts together represent almost the highest conceivable 
praise. 

But beyond my writings which have been thus criticised, 
and my music which bas been similarly criticised, I have 
also worked at drawing ; and my drawings have not yet 
been seen. 

I now propose to offer for subscription a book of Music, 
Poems, and Drawings, all of my own creation ; a threefold 
utterance, yet a single outcry of a man’s fiery outlook 
upon life. Such a book is undoubtedly anique. 

This edition, of which each copy will be signed and 
numbered, will not exceed 200 copies—possibly it will not 
reach that number. 

I, the artist, have done my share ; it remains for you, as 
Art-lover, to help this book to see the Jight. 


This is straightforward, and we hope that Mr. Platt will 
have'no difficulty in disposing of his full two hundred. 





Tue Council of the Hull Literary Society seem to have 
humorists among them. Their invitation to a convivial 
annual meeting takes the form of a Declaration of War. 
Here is an extract from this document : 


The enemy is believed to be under the command of 
General Dull Care, and has taken vp a strongly entrenched 
position on the heights known as the Bilious Range, which 
dominates a large tract of Smiling Country. 

The immediate point of attack will be 


THE BOAR’S HEAD, 
the onslaught upon which will beled by the Commandant in 
person, President Lummis, the charge beiog sounded at 
7.30 prompt by the distinguished Rattle-Wielder to the 
Club, Secretary Andrews. 
Members responding to this call will form a Special 
Service Corps, to be known as the 


YULETIDE REVELLERS. 

They are expected to wear their own proper uniform of 
Morning Dress, as well as the Regulation No. 9 Smile, 
without which none will be permitted to fall in (and with 
which it will be impossible to fall out). They will also 
furnish their own equipment in the shape of Pipe and 
Pouch, Ammupition (not smokeless), Latch-key, and such 
other implements as may be necessary to ensure their 
repose (of mind only) during the engagement. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. write: ‘We 
find that a map, showing in colours the positions of the 
contending forces at the crisis of the Battle of Waterloo, 
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has been omitted from Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Life o/ 
Wellington, published by us. As Sir Herbert would like 

is map inserted in the second edition, which is now at 
press, we think it only fair to purchasers of copies of the 
first edition to say that we are printing an extra supply of 
this particular map, and will send a copy post free to any- 
one who has purchased a copy of the first edition, if they 
will apply to us for it.” 


Tue second volume of the ‘ Publications of the Irish 
Texts Society ” will be issued to subscribers in a few days. 
It will contain Filed Bricrenn, or ‘‘The Feast of Bricrin,” 
edited from the version to be found in Leabhar nah- 
Uidhre, Royal Irish Academy, the most ancient existing 
of the great Irish collections of MSS., compiled and 
collated with the Gaelic MS. in the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh, and other versions. The tale is one of the 
most spirited of the ancient Irish romances, and contains 
the famous verbal dispute among the wives of the three 
chief heroes of Ireland, known in old times as the 
‘Women’s War of Words,” in which each lady contends 
for the pre-eminence in valour and beauty of her own 
lord. It is full of descriptions which throw light upon 
the manners of pagan Ireland. The text is being edited, 
with translation, glossaries, and full linguistic and 
historical notes, by George Henderson, M.A., Ph.D. 


Tue American Bookman has been getting into a little 
difficulty with a correspondent about two diametrically 
— opinions of Miss Harraden’s novel, Zhe Fowler, 
which it expressed in June and July last. Their corre- 
spondent, ‘‘G. H. B.,” quotes both passages, and asks the 
Editor to reconcile them or explain them. We like the 
Bookman’s reply : 

Now we fancy that most editors would suppress this 
little communication altogether. It is a facer. We cannot 
get around it, or crawl under it, or lightly float away from 
it in a verbal mist. But if we have any virtue at all, we 
think that we may truthfully lay claim to the virtue of 
perfect frankness; and so we are just going to tell 
*G. H. B.” the whole inside history of this painful affair. 
When the June and July numbers of the Bookman were 
being made up for the press, and, for that matter, after 
they had appeared, the Senior Editor was in the country 
leading a harmless, but idle and irresponsible life. For 
the moment his philosophy was the philosophy of 
Harold Skimpole; and the shadows on the grass and the 
sussurus of the bees temporarily obscured his immediate 
interest in his editorial functions. Consequently, when he 
wrote his review of The Fowler he was oblivious of the fact 
that other editorial writers in the Bookman had expressed 
an opinion different from his own; and the result was a 
certain lack of conductivity between the different depart- 
ments of the magazine, a slight critical assymetry, or, to put 
it more lucidly, an absence of the true Anaxagorean homceo- 
meria. This, of course, was very very wrong; but if 
“‘G. H. B.” has meditated earnestly upon the profounder 
problems of human life, he must be aware that almost 
anything can happen in the summer. 





WE were in error last week in stating that Mr. N. H. 
Dole’s multivariorum edition of Omar Khayyam was not 
on sale in this country. As a matter of fact, Messrs. 
Macmillan publish it here. The same firm has just 
brought out an edition of FitzGerald’s four versions, 
together with the orginal pone and notes. The price 
of this work, bound in vellum, is sight-and-sixpence net, 
which leads to the reflection that the half-guinea asked by 
Messrs. Macmillan for their ordinary.edition of the poem 
was rather severe. 





Mr. Crement SHorter writes: ‘By a slip, due to my 
infamous handwriting, you have referred to Dr. Edward 
Moore’s two handsome and scholarly volumes on Dante 
issued by the Clarendon Press as by ‘ Dr. Edward Morris.’ ”’ 
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Mr. Satomon Rerracu, writing from Paris, but giving 
no address, sends us the following: ‘‘ In reference to your 
article about terra-cotta statuettes (December 9, p. 668), 
please allow me to state that ‘The Three Graces’ and 
‘The Conversation at the Tomb,’ in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, are forgeries of the worst sort. Most of the 
groups of figures displayed at South Kensington are no 
better, and ought not to be exhibited as antiques.” 


Mr. Hitarre Betxoc, author of Zhe Bad Child's Book of 
Beasts and The Life of Danton, has written a skit on Oxford 
University dons, to be called Lambkin's Remains. There is 
an introductory ode to the Republican Club. The book is 
one that will appeal particularly to University men, but 
also to certain of the public. It should peculiarly delight 
Ruskin Hall, which has a crusade of its own against 
donnishness. 





Messrs. Mansett send us a photograph of the new 
Botticelli, or alleged Botticelli. ft is tok to come to any 
conclusion from a photograph, but the picture certainly 
bears more traces than not of the master. 





Tue following definition of a “ problem novel” by the 
World is a good specimen of the crusted, intolerant 
manner: ‘‘A ‘problem novel,’ in the. accepted sense of 
the phrase, is the outcome of the attempt of some literary 
doctrinaire to use the form of fiction as a vehicle for the 
advancement of some eccentric and commonly obnoxious 
social or other propaganda. It is one of the favourite 
nostrums of the crank, the faddist, the Ishmaelite, and the 
posing reformer, and its failure to gain tolerance surely 
needs no further explanation.” 


Bibliographical. 

We have become familiar of late years with “Short 
Histories” of this and that country or nation. It may be 
that “‘ Short Lives” of this and that person will, before 
very long, become equally numerous. There are thousands 
of people who literally have not the leisure in which to 
master our bigger biographies. Take, as an outstanding 
example, the Life of Archbishop Benson, issued to-day 
(Friday). In one volume there are 646 pages, in the 
other 850—in all, 1,496, practically 1,500. Now, I can 
well believe that there are many ecclesiastics, as well as 
many laymen ecclesiastically disposed, by whom these 1,500 
pages will be, in every sense, religiously perused. But the 
general public—the average subscriber to Smith’s and 
Mudie’s—what can they do with such a solid production? 
They can but regard it with amazement and regret. Such 
a work cannot be condensed by the mere process of 
‘“‘eutting.” For the benefit of the ordinary reader the 
tale has to be told afresh, and hence the announcement of 
a ‘Short Life” of Dr. Pusey, for the use of the very 
large number who cannot possibly tackle the “ standard ” 
biography in four volumes. Some day, perhaps, we shall 
have s ‘ Short Life” of Dr. Benson. 

**Can you, or any of your readers,” writes the Rev. H. J. 
Wilmot Buxton, “tell me the name of the author of Whits- 
Sriars; or, the Days of Charles II.? I read it first, with great 
interest, more than forty years ago. It was, I think, fol- 
lowed by Whitehall, which I could not read.” Are we, 
then, so soon forgot? Can it be that the name of Emma 
Robinson, author of Whitefriars and Whitehall, has already 
faded out of memory? The first of these two books came 
out in 1844, the second in the year following. The former 
was reprinted in 1884. Both have had thedistinction of being 
translated into French. Whitefriars had the further dis- 
tinction, if distinction it be, of forming the basis of a play 
by W. T. Townsend, Many are the stories, besides these 
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two, which go to the credit of their author. For example 
—Richslieu in Love, The Maid of Orleans, Owen Tudor, Casar 
Borgia, Westminster Abbey, The City Banker, The Matri- 
monial Vanity Fair, Which Wins—Tove or Money? and The 
Armourer’s Daughter (1877), which ‘seems to have been the 
last of the long series. 

Among forthcoming new editions I note the promise of 
a reprint of The New Republic, which has had a very good 
sale, I believe, in its cheap and handy form in the May- 
fair Library. When it came out originally, in 1877, it was 
in all the glory of two-volume form. It was followed, you 
remember, in 1878, by Zhe New Paul and Virginia, which 
many people think even wittier and more amusing than 
its predecessor from the same hand. Why should that 
not be reprinted, too? Another new edition, announced by 
the same firm, is one of ‘“ Theodore Taylor's” Golden 
Treasury of Thought, which first saw the light in 1874. 
This was one of the compilations of John Camden Hotten, 
whose little book on Thachiney was such a triumph of 
scissors and paste. Will the Zreasury be brought down to 
date, I wonder ? 

The author of the anonymous éloge on Richard Holt 
Hutton, which appeared not so very long ago, stands 
revealed now as Mr. John Hogben. And this is by no 
means Mr. Hogben’s first incursion into letters. One 
remembers him as having published, some fifteen years 
ago, editions of the soo works of Campbell and of 
Keats, to which he prefixed introductions. A little later 
he brought out a odleption from the verse of Pope, also 
with an introduction, I think. Still more recently he 
edited, with a se a selection from the verse written 
by his father, Mr. W. 8. Hogben. 

The latest edition of Karle’s Microcosmography has 
appended to it a reprint of J. Healy’s translations into 
English of the Characters of Theophrastus, which dates, 
apparently, from 1616. It is claimed that this is the first 
reprint of Healy’s version, which seems to have been the 
first. About a century later came Eustace Budgett’s; then 
came one by H. Gally (1725), another by W. Rayner 
(1797), and yet another, by Isaac Taylor (1836). Did not 
Henry Morley include one or other of these in his Caris- 
brooke Library ? 

“ Always verify your quotations.” In the Epilogue to 
his “Charge of the Heavy Brigade” Tennyson, as most 
of us remember, wrote : 

And here the Singer for his Art 
Not all in vain may plead 
“The song that nerves a nation’s heart 
Is in itself a deed.” 
The two last lines have just appeared in a London Sunday 
paper in this form : 


** The song that nerves a nation’s arm 
May well be called a deed.” 
Delightfully prosaic, is it not? 

Of Mr. Robert Buchanan’s work in verse a well-known 
‘“‘ Literary Lounger” says that: ‘“‘To young readers it is 
entirely unknown, and I am not aware that the best parts 
of it are even accessible in print.” I fear the first half of 
this sentence is true, but I fancy (and hope) the other half 
is not. The Poetical Works of Robert Buchanan were 
published by Chatto & Windus in 1884, and unless that 
volume (there was only one) is out of print the “ best 
part” of the author’s verse—which I take to be his output 
in that kind between 1866 and 1883—is happily accessible 
in very handy form. 

T notice that Sir Herbert Maxwell concludes his bio- 
graphy of Wellington with a sonnet on the Great Duke, 
attributed to Benjamin Disraeli. Has that sonnet ever 
been reprinted before? I do not remember it. I may 
have read Sir Herbert’s work a little hurriedly, but my 
impression is that he makes no allusion to Tennyson’s Ode, 
which Stevenson was so humorously anxious that Mr. 
Gosse should not omit from his anthology. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


The ‘* Chroniqueur.” 


Study and Stage. By William Archer. (Grant Richards. 5s.) 
Frames of Mind. By A. B. Walkley. (Grant Richards. 5s.) 


On Books and Arts. By Frederick Wedmore. (Hodder & 


Stoughton. 6s.) 
Paris which produces obscene caricatures of august and 
venerable women is also the home of the most refined 
— that the world has seen. In Paris the chronique, 
iterary or dramatic or political, has been raised to the 
level of an artistic “form,” and the chroniqueurs are often 
the great writers of the country. From Théophile Gautier 
to Paul Bourget there were and are journalists all bent on 
giving to their two-thousand-words about some affair of 
the week the final elegance of perfect craftmanship. Even 
Rochefort, of the unspeakable Jntransigéant, will flout a 
whole nation in sentences of which the chief characteristic 
is style. ‘It is brains, not cities, that need illuminating,” 
he wrote on the morning of the fétes for the Franco- 
Russian alliance, and the phrase was consummate. In 
Paris, where a five-centimes sheet will employ three 
stylists to report a play—soiriste, courriertste, and critic 
proper ; in Paris, where =° speak) Mr. George Meredith 
will do his column upon Thomas Hardy’s new book for the 
front page of the Zimes ; in Paris the chronique has a literary 
importance undreamed of here. Nevertheless we learn— 
we learn rapidly. We possess men now of whom we have 
the right to be proud. Some of them have studied their 
craft in the French newspapers to excellent advantage. 
Mr. A. B. Walkley, for instance, would be the first to 
admit how much he owes of /inesse and delicacy to the 
inspiration of MM. Jules Lemaitre and Anatole France: 
say that his articles are Jemaitrise and he will feel flattered. 

At the same time there are others who have con- 
trived to formulate themselves with immense success 
under no influence but theirown. Mr. William Archer, 
for example, is no more French than Chinese; the ‘‘W. A.” 
stuff, uns sed, perhaps, for solid influence, is typically 
and utterly British. Mr. Archer’s gradual rise during the 
last sixteen years, though thoroughly deserved, is, at the 
first examination, a little curious. Most good literary 
critics, if they have not style, have ‘‘literariness.” Mr. 
Archer has never had that ease and grace of manner 
which would seem to be necessary to one whose trade it is 
to appeal to a literary public. We fancy that he has 
always written with difficulty, and his articles demonstrate 
abeskately that his appreciation of verbal niceties is im- 
perfect—in fact, he is capable of clumsinesses and solecisms 
which would ruin him with the lettered if he did not happen 
to be William Archer. Glance through Study and Stage 
and you will find ‘“ journalese”” on every page—clichés 
like “‘ set the Thames on fire,’’ ‘‘ thick as leaves in Vallom- 
brosa,” “the effect does not come off,” “to all intents 
and purposes,” “why drag in Homer?” He has won- 
derful pet locutions of which he never tires, such as “ to 
body forth” and ‘‘soul-states.” He is not ashamed of 
that marvellous verb “ envisage,” or of this phrase: ‘‘ The 
as yet but semi-vocal Scottish peasant.” He frequently 
uses words to which no exact meaning can be attached : 
‘the admirably-ordered process [? progress or see mage 
of the scenes”; “vivid and compulsive impression 0 
vivacity”’ (note the awkward collocation of the first and 
last words) ; ‘‘ tersely-touched episodes.” 

Further, Mr. Archer is apt to lose his sense of proposi- 
tion, his perspective. In one article we find the following : 
“ The third act is a gem from first to last” ; “‘a brilliant . . . 
piece of work ”’; “ perhaps the best light comedy produced 
within the present decade” ; “its literary workmanship is 
excellent, its scenic skill consummate.” The title of the 
article is “‘ Lord and Lady Algy.” Mr. Archer’s attitude is 
seldom, as it should be, literary. He prints a criticism of 
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Sudermann’s tremendous novel, Der Katzensteg, under the 
heading ‘‘ Prussian ‘ Patriotism.’” The criticism is un- 
favourable. ‘‘ What makes Herr Sudermann’s story in- 
artistic and intolerable,” he says, “‘is the fact that not a 
single soul (except Regina, who does not count) stands by 
Boleslav, and protests against the atrocious aad savage in- 
justice with which he is treated.” As if the sheep-like 
unanimity of the ignorant villagers was not the very 
cornerstone of the book, and as if their behaviour, even if 
it were improbable, could make the novel inartistic! Mr. 
Archer is so annoyed by Sudermann’s villagers, and so 
preoccupied by political considerations arising out of their 
conduct, that he ignores the fundamental power of imagina- 
tion which gives the book importance, and which alone 
can make a work artistic. The same trait is to be observed 
in his depreciations of Hvelyn Innes and The Triumph of 
Death. We can understand an instinctive antipathy to 
these novels of Mr. George Moore and d’Annunzio; but we 
can scarcely excuse a lite critic who devotes himself to 
the derision of characters while passing over the questions 
of imagination and technique, which are his proper pro- 
vince. Any competent diner-out could discuss the “ soul- 
states” of Giorgio Aurispa, but it needs a critic to savour 
and appraise the strange sinister poetry which envelops 
all d’Annunzio’s work, and to expound the triumphs of 
mere form which he accomplishes. Lastly, Mr. Archer’s 
banter, when he happens to be hostile, is not always happy. 
Assuming that Zvelyn Innes was from end to end a complete 
error of art, one would still think that for the ridicule of a 
work so dignified and sincere terms might have been found 
less crudely pert than the following: ‘From this abrupt 
conclusion . . . one gathers that Evelyn’s wobblings are 
to be continued in our next. I trust she will get her 
spiritual struggles over with reasonable promptitude.” 

Yet these things are as nothing in the sum of Mr. 
Archer’s achievement. The fact stands that his critical 
influence is a real influence finely exercised. His prestige 
is authentic, and there are several reasons why it should 
be so. He has certainly three of the essentials of a critic: 
honesty, intrepidity, and interest. The first, fortunately, 
is not rare; but Mr. Archer has it in a remarkable degree. 
His desire to render justice, to rid himself of all bias, 
amounts to a passion—a passion written large in every 
article. His traditions, in a word, are those of the English 
— bench. Intrepidity is less common, and a virtue 
ess easy to practise. All critics know how difficult it is, 
in approaching a work of art, to forget the status of the 
artist and the general corpus of opinion which has already 
gathered round it. Many men habitually yield to this 
intimidation of names and public opinion; others go out 
to challenge it with a defiance which is worse than 
surrender. Few can calmly ignore it. Mr. Archer is of 
the few. You know that his eye, at once stern and kindly, 
will see nothing but the work itself. As for the quality of 
being interested, we believe that Mr. Archer's reputation 
is due largely to his endowment in this respect. He is 
never aloof, like some, but always down in the midst, 
patiently and laboriously probing and analysing. He 
cannot be tepid, perfunctory. It may be said, however, 
that his interest, as indeed we have shown, often inclines 
rather to subject than to treatment. Here, possibly, is the 
explanation of his traffic with the modern stage: all stories 
are very real to him; if the people in them are not alive, 
his idiosyncrasy vitalises them, and he discusses them as 
alive. Hence the allurement and value of his animadver- 
sions upon even the feeblest farce. In addition to these 
qualities, he has the crowning one of a catholic taste which 
knows no fads. His palate is just. He may at times go 
wrong; he may always be more or less at loggerheads 
with his medium of expression; but in the end he will 
prove that he has that mysterious, incommunicable, unmis- 
takable thing (the possessors of which constitute a clan 
who recognise one another by infallible signs)—true critical 
perception. It is seldom that a writer can immediately 
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say what he means. He inscribes a sentence, and lo! the 
trend of it is slightly out of the true direction. He may 
alter and he may alter, but he does not arrive at exacti- 
tude. Ultimately he leaves it, and tries in the next 
sentence te allow for the error of the last. And the march 
continues ever towards the goal, each step correcting the 
previous one. So with Mr. Archer. Sincere, strenuous, 
honest and unafraid, he moves doggedly forward, now 
blundering, now “ wobbling” (to use his own term), but 
never deviating far from a course which twenty years or 
so of steady marching have made perfectly plain. 

If there is one dominant quality in the criticisms of the 
year’s literature and drama which Mr. Archer has collected 
under the title Study and Stage, that quality is seriousness, 
Scottish seriousness. And if there is one dominant quality 
in Mr. Walkley’s very varied Frames of Mind, that quality 
is—a dreadful fear of being thought serious. He will be 
urbane, judicial, serene, but you must not expect him to 
be serious ; he is far too much a man of the world for that. 
If The Mighty Atom sells a hundred thousand copies—what 
then? It will be all the same a century hence—so he 
would have us believe. Mr. Walkley is your true polite 
“ spectator” of literature and life. He will sit in the club 
window, and discourse to you by the hour of what he 
sees therefrom. How light, airy, and mildly gay is his 
discreetly modulated gossip! He learnt, as we have said, 
the trick of it in Paris, for which place he has a strong 


predilection. He is grace itself and rapidity itself and 
omniscience itself. In his casual, careless way he has read 
everything. He never parades his learning; he only 
alludes to it. He knows you adore allusion, particularly 


allusion which you cannot follow, and so he has mastered 
the whole art of allusion. There is a very brief essay on 
the ideals of Jane Austen, in which is employed the very 
virtuosity of allusion; in seven tiny pages Mr. Walkley 
contrives to refer to Mr. Stephen Gwynn, Awcassin et 
Nicolette, Mr. Augustine Birrell, M. Georges Ohnet, Shake- 
speare, Ibsen, Wagner, Miss Marie Corelli, M. Desmoulins, 
Anne Radcliffe, Mr. George Meredith, Mr. J. M. Barrie, 
the Women Writers’ Dinner, Carlyle, M. Bourget, the 
Tongue of the United States, Lewis Carroll, Peacock, 
Maria Edgeworth, Scott, Johnson, most of Jane Austen’s 
characters, and sundry other persons whom we are unable 
at the moment to identify. It is marvellous and it is 
delightful. As for the mere matter of the essay, you must 
look for it with a microscope. You have read it, and you 
turn eagerly to the next one, but all you have directly 
learnt from it is, that the author is a diverting fellow, of 
fine taste and discrimination. It must not be assumed, 
because Mr. Walkley never talks seriously, that he has no 
serious views about literature. His critical opinions are 
really both serious and sound. We could imagine him 
capable. of perishing at the stake for them. He gibes at 
sufferers from a complaint which he calls literaturitis, yet 
he is “down” with the ‘sickly disease’? himself, as he 
well knows. In strict truth literature is the grande passion 
of his existence; but he leads a double life, and tries to 
conceal the traces of that passion. Vain effort! Whatever 
his tongue may be, we divine that his heart is serious, and 
with all his gay cynicism he is never false to its dictates. 
His natural talent for criticism is greater, probably, than 
Mr. Archer’s, did he care to take it out of its napkin. The 
admirable and illuminative essay on Mr. G. B. Shaw as a 
dramatist shows what he can do in pure expository criticism 
when he permits himself to be even a little in earnest. 
But his frames of mind are seldom of this pattern. Let us 
not therefore grieve. Seriousness abounds in the world; 
not so the gentle placidity of benevolent-malicious 
smiles. 

The range of Mr. Frederick Wedmore is wider than 
that of most of his contemporary chroniqueurs. It appar- 
ently includes all arts: he writes with equal fluency upon 
“The Short Story” and ‘‘ Dutch Seventeenth-century Draw- 
ings,” upon ‘‘ The Duchess of Malfi” and Méryon’s etclr- 
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ings of Paris. Mr. Wedmore is the type of the dilettante. 
During an apprenticeship of many years he has learnt to 
distinguish a good thing from a bad one, and the mere 
presence of good things is a pleasure to him. He likes to 
have them round him, and to talk of them amiably, but 
not deeply, with people who can understand the dialect 
of the dilettante. In an account of a visit to Goncourt’s 
famous collection of “art treasures” at Auteuil, he says : 
“‘Edmond de Goncourt moved about among his port- 
folios, saying a word here, and there directing a glance. 
The history of his life surrounded him...” That is 
Mr. Wedmore in this book. His manner is bland, care- 
fully cultured, leisurely; he enjoys the sensation of 
approaching a fact by means of a winding avenue of 
words. His critical reflections, without being original, 
are unexceptionable. Here is one: “Thus does ‘Gyp’ 
skim airily over the deep, great sea of life. All are 
shallows to her vision. And as she skims you feel her 
lightness. I prefer the adventure of the diver, who knows 
what the depths are: who plunges, and who rescues the 
pearl.” Yet we should doubt if Mr. Wedmore really would 
prefer the adventure of the diver if it came to the point. 


Iron and Irony. 


The Life of Wellington: The Restoration of the Martial Power 
of Great Britain. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. (Sampson Low. 36s.) 


Sir Hersert MaxweE tt is an expert literary man, and he 
has produced a well-written biography, to which the pub- 
lishers have added the equipments of maps and illustrations 
which should lend visual lustre to the work. In short, we 
have here a laborious, workmanlike biography, remarkable 
rather for the correctness and industry of its execution 
than for any marked originality of treatment. No fuller 
or sounder work on Wellington is likely to be called 
for. The second Duke of Wellington said to John 
Murray: “I cannot write my father’s life, but I can 
at least see that the material is there for a biographer 
some day.” He accordingly edited fourteen volumes of 
the Duke’s military despatches, which, with the volumes 
already compiled by Colonel Gurdon, formed a complete 
budget of first-hand information about Wellington the 
soldier. He also edited eight volumes of civil correspond- 
ence. In all, there are thirty-four volumes of these 
original documents. We are unable to guess what manner 
of biographer could use all this material with finality. 
Military experts will always go to the despatches to see 
Wellington fight his battles, and historians will always go 
to his civil correspondence and his speeches to study 
Wellington’s influence on the social and political life of 
England. There remains undoubtedly the need for a 
comprehensive, available biography which shall embrace 
the whole career of the Duke of Wellington, and supply 
clues to further study. This need Sir Herbert Maxwell 
has worthily supplied. His conscientious care is per- 
ceptible in every page. Both the military and the 
political Wellington take shape and substance in these 
voluminous pages. Nevertheless, had Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s brains been put at our service in this matter, 
we think we should have required of him a different kind 
of book. We should have set him the more literary, and, 
we imagine, the more congenial, task of writing a book 
on the Duke’s superb character rather than his career. 
We should have required of him a psychological com- 
mentary on the Duke’s success, rather than a history of 
that success. ; 

However, the book we wish shines through the book 
we have. Sir Herbert Maxwell, for instance, has written 
a full-dress biographer’s account of the Battle of Waterloo. 
He has done this admirably. In its context the following 
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sentence arrives with a thrill and weight which only a 
practised writer could secure for it : 


When Wellington recognised the supreme moment, he 
rode forward to the crest of the ground, and, above the 
smoke-wreaths, clearly defined as a bronze statue against 
= — western sky, held his cocked hat aloft and 
orward. 


Yet with a frank and correct insight Sir Herbert Maxwell. 


concludes his long, well-wrought story of Waterloo by 
remarking that the Duke’s own account, written in a 
single paragraph to Lord Beresford, an old comrade in 
arms, condenses the whole matter and is stamped with 
personality. Here is the Duke’s Waterloo : 


You will have heard of our battle of the 18th. Never 
did I see such a pounding match. Both were what the 
boxers call gluttons. Napoleon did not manceuvre at all. 
He just moved forward in the old style, and was driven 
off in the old style. The only difference was that he 
mixed cavalry with his infantry, and supported both with 
an enormous quantity of artillery. I had the infantry for 
some time in squares, and we had the French cavalry 
walking about us as if they had been our own. I never 
saw the British infantry behave so well. 


To thousands of Englishmen this passage, and the 
Wellington it reveals, are comparatively unfamiliar. Here 
is a fragment from a conversation, in which Lady Salisbury 
(mother of the present Premier) tried to probe the Duke’s 
feelings of pride in his victory : 


Lapy Sa.ispurY.—But now, while you were riding 
there, did it never occur to you that you had placed your- 
self on a pinnacle of glory ? 

THE DuKke.—No. I was entirely occupied with what 
was necessary to be done. At the door of my own hotel, I 
met Creevey. They had no certain news at Brussels, and 
he called out t>» me: ‘* What news?” I said: ‘‘ Why, I 
thiuk we’ve done for ’em this time.” . . . But it was not 
till ten or twelve days after the battle that I began to 
reflect on what I had done, and to feel it. . . . 

Lapy SALisBuRY.—But there must be a lasting satisfac- 
tion in that feeling of superiority you always enjoy. It is 
not in human nature it should be otherwise. 

THE DuKE.—True. Still, I come constantly into contact 
with other persons on equal or inferior terms. Perhaps 
there is no man now existing who would like to meet me 
on a field of battle ; in that line I am superior. But when 
the war is over and the troops disbanded, what is your 
great general more than anybody else ? 


This was undoubtedly the Duke’s sincere mind. As a 
matter of fact he never quite left the field of battle and 
therefore never put off the feeling of superiority. He 
lectured his Cabinet, and awed everybody. When his 
son, Lord Douro, failed to satisfy his washerwoman’s 
claims, that lady had the enterprise to complain to the 
Duke. The Duke replied as follows : 


‘‘ The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to 
Mrs. Herrick. His son, the Marquis of Douro, is a house- 
keeper in Belgrave-street. He is not responsible for the 
payment of bis washing bills, even to the wife of a soldier. 
It appears to the Duke that the regular mode of pro- 
ceeding would be to apply to the debtor himself, and, if 
payment should be refused or omitted, to enforce the same 
by all means sanctioned by law. This would be a regular 
mode of proceeding. That adopted is impertinent, in the 
real and not offensive meaning of the word.” 


How characteristic is the Duke’s -unbending refusal, 
in his last sentence, to find and use the word that would 
be intelligible to a washerwoman. He uses his own 
word, adding an explanation which might or might not do 
its work. 

The efficiency and sufficiency of the Duke’s character are 
interesting in all their manifestations. When a critical 
debate was in progress, on which the fate of Peel’s 
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ministry hung, the Duke sat unmoved in Apsley House, 
entertaining the Austrian Ambassador. 


Lord Lyndhurst offered to send early information of the 
result of the division. 

‘**T am quite satisfied,” svid the Duke, ‘‘ to have it when 
the newspapers come in at ten o’clock. If I could do any 
good by having it earlier, I would; but as I can’t, I’d just 
as soon wait.”’ 

‘* You take things coolly,” interposed Lady Salisbury. 
‘*T suppose you never lie awake with anxiety ?” 

‘*No,” replied the Duke, ‘‘ I don’t like lying awake ; it 
does no good. I make a point never to lie awake.” 


Of course, Wellington’s efficiency and sufficiency did 
not pervade his career with atmospheric ubiquity. His 
marriage was not too happy; he who never lost a gun for 
England lost much at his own hearth. His wife, whom he 
married under a chivalrous impulse rather than with con- 
sidered choice, proved an indifferent companion. As Sir 
Herbert Maxwell says: 


Wellington’s life, with all its stir and activity, was a 
lone one; his sense of having missed something in the 
lottery of marriage is revealed by a casual remark in one 
of his conversations. Lady Salisbury asked him whether 
Lady Peel had any influence over Sir Robert. 

‘*No,” he replied; ‘‘she is not a clever woman: Peel 
had no wish to marry a clever woman.” 

‘*It is very curious,” remarked Lady Salisbury, ‘‘ that 
a man of ability should not care to have a wife capable 
of entering into subjects in which he takes an 
interest.” 

‘** Aye,” said the Duke, ‘‘and of anticipating one’s 
meaning; that is what a clever woman does—she sees 
what you mean.” 


Two women were clever enough to understand the Duke 
and to win his confidence: Mrs. Arbuthnot and the second 
Marchioness of Salisbury. They deserved his trust and 
affection. Yet no man was ever less influenced by women 
than Wellington. He treated women “ either as agreeable 
companions or playthings.”” Even the amiable weakness 
—one does not know what other name to give it—which 
led him to correspond for seventeen years with the mys- 
terious ‘‘ Miss J.” scarcely amounts to an exception : the 
issues of the acquaintance were so trivial. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell has done well to treat this episode with frankness. 
Miss J. was a beautiful girl who ~ her ministrations 
had brought a hardened murderer, named Cook, to re- 
pentance on the eve of his execution. The moment Cook 
was hanged Miss J. conceived him as ‘‘a glorious spirit.” 
Proud of her work, she next turned to the Duke of 
Wellington, although she did not even know that he was 
the conqueror of Napoleon. He granted her strange 
request for an interview, and called on her at the house 
near Piccadilly, where she lodged with a relative. Miss 
J. was then twenty years of age, and the Duke sixty-five. 
A correspondence began which lasted from 1834 to 1851, 
and drew from the Duke no fewer than 390 letters. 
Miss J.’s letters were even more numerous. She besought 
the Duke to seck eternal salvation, and to make her 
Duchess of Wellington in which character she could the 
more surely direct him in the heavenly way. The Duke’s 
letters taken individually are patient and discreet. But it 
is clear that he often regretted having written them. “I 
am very glad,” he writes, ‘‘ that you intend to send back 
all the letters I ever wrote to you.” The genuineness of 
the Duke’s letters is beyond reasonable doubt, both Sir 
William Fraser and Sir Herbert Maxwell being satisfied that 
he wrote them. Every life has more of drama and irony 
than we know. And perhaps the dramatic fitness of things 
required that a “ Miss J.”’ should think of the great Duke 
only as having a soul to be saved, and that when his 
august life was closed, and his bier was being borne under 
‘*the golden cross,” one faithful, fanatical woman should 
breathe the hope that the leader of men had joined 
Cook at the Throne. 
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The Homeric Hymns. 


The Homeric Hymns. Translated by Andrew Lang. 
(Allen. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue Homeric Hymns, as even the critics of Alexandria 
knew, are not particularly Homeric. They are all a great 
deal later than Homer, whoever Homer may have been, 
and some of them suggest rather the Hesiodic than the 
Homeric model of the hexameter. It is true that twenty- 
seven out of the thirty-three are of the nature of invoca- 
tions used by rhapsodists as proludes to the recitation of 
Homeric lays. ut these twenty-seven are brief and 
insignificant, and the six great hymns, one each to Apollo, 
Hermes, Aphrodite, Demeter, Dionysus, and Hermes, pro- 
bably belong to the cult of these deities, and were sung at 
the great festivals before their shrines. Thus the hymn 
to Apollo is really two hymns, one clearly traceable to 
Delphi, the other to the rival centre of Hellenic sun- 
worship in the isle of Delos; the hymn to Demeter is con- 
nected with the mysteries of the agricultural deities at 
Eleusis; that to Hermes records the celebrated theft of 
the cattle of the Sun by the god when still a child in the 
cradle. Hermes, of course, as Prof. Rhys has pointed 
out, does not belong to the older cycle of Aryan deities. 
He is like the Teutonic Woden, a god of the second genera- 
tion, a man-god or culture-hero; and in his cattle-lifting 
exploit, as in the parallel theft of heavenly fire by 
Prometheus, you have a myth of the winning of the gifts 
of civilisation for his fellow-men, which is the especial 
function of the culture-hero. Most of the longer hymns 
are too long to quote: here is the briefest, the hymn to 
Ares : 

Ares, thou that excellest in might, thou lord of the 
chariot of war, God of the golden helm, thou mighty of 
heart, thou shield-bearer, thou safety of cities, thou that 
smitest in mail; strong of hand and unwearied valiant 
spearman, bulwark of Olympus, father of victory, champion 
of Themis; thou tyrannous to them that oppose thee 
with force ; thou leader of just men, thou master of manuli- 
hood, thou that whirlest thy flamin here among the 
courses of the seven stars of the » where thy fiery 
steeds ever bear thee above the third orbit of heaven; do 
thou listen to me, helper of mortals, giver of the bright 
bloom of youth. Shed thou down a mild light from above 
upon this life of mine, and my martial strength, so that 
T may be of avail to drive away bitter cowardice from my 
head, and to curb the deceitful rush of my soul, and to 
restrain the sharp stress of anger which spurs me on to 
take part in the dread din of battle. But give me heart, 
O blessed one, to abide in the painless measures of peace, 
avoiding the battle-cry of foes and the compelling fates 
of death. 

Homeric or not Homeric, the Hymns are abundantly 
welcome in Mr. Lang’s charming translation as a supple- 
ment to the standard translations which, in company with 
other scholars, he has already given us of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. Mr. Lang’s defence of the style of diction 
adopted in all three books is at once amusing and super- 
_— ‘“*T cannot,” he says, ‘‘ render a speech of Anchises 
us; 

‘If you really are merely a mortal, and if a woman of 
the mortal kind was your mother, while your father (as 
you lay it down) was the well-known Otreus, and if you 
come here all through an undying person, Hermes; and if 
you are to be known henceforward as my wife—why, then 
nobody, mortal or immortal, shall interfere with my inten- 
tion to take instant advantage of the situation.” 

For our part we are more than satisfied with the alterna- 
tive rendering which Mr. Lang can bring himself to give : 

If indeed thou art mortal, and a mortal mother bore 
thee, and if renowned Otreus is thy father, and if thou art 
come hither by the will of Hermes, the immortal Guide, 
and art to be called my wife for ever, then neither mortal 
man nor immortal God shall hold me from my desire, 
before I lie with thee in love, now and anon, 


Mr. Lang’s introductory essays deal in a somewhat 
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desultory and occasionally disjointed fashion with some 
problems as to the nature of Greek religion <n grey by 
the Hymns. They take him over ground which he and 
we have trodden before, and we only note now that he is 
still impenitent in the heresy which would derive the idea 
of a god, not by natural evolution from more primitive 
animistic conceptions, but from the Paley-like musings of 
early man on the necessity for some supreme creator of 
things in general. We do not propose to renew the con- 
troversy here. It is more pleasing to lay stress on another 
point made by Mr. Lang—that, however crude and primi- 
tive the origin of Greek religion may have been, that 
religion, as ultimately develo did not lack — 
moral and spiritual elements. In the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
for instance : 
The initiate “live a pious life in regard to strangers and 
citizens.” They are to be “‘ conscious of no evil”; th 
are to “‘ protect such as have wrought no ae. , 
Such precepts ‘have their root in the ethico-religious 
consciousness.” It is not mere ritual purity that the 
Mysteries demand, either among naked Australians, or 
Yao, or in Greece. Lobeck did his best to minimise the 
testimony to the higher element in the Eleusinia, but 
without avail. The study of early, barbaric, savage, 
classical, Egyptian, or Indian religions should not be one- 
sided. Men have always been men, for good as well as 
for evil; and religion, almost everywhere, is allied with 
ethics no less than it is overrun by the parasite of myth, 
and the survival of magic in ritual. 


Three Country Books. 
Outside the Garden. By Helen Milman. (Lane. 5s. net.) 
Among English Hedgerows. By Clifton Johnson. (Mac- 
millan.) 


By W. F. Collier. (Duck- 


Country Matters in Short. 
worth. 3s. 6d.) 


In the three books before us we have three examples of 
the open-air author. Helen Milman (Mrs. Caldwell 
Crofton) is the facile essayist and sentimental nature lover 
who is content to pla with the charming generalities and 
commonplaces of the life of the fields and lanes, of birds 
and flowers. A new book does not with her involve new 
observation: she has it all at her finger-ends. We do not 
mean that she is a mere mechanical eulogist of rural 
happiness ; her joy in it is sincere, and her desire to pass 
on her delight to others is sincere too; but her work is 
valuable only so far as it is beautifully done. Ju by 
this standard it is somewhat defective, for Mrs. fton 
allies to a loving interest and enthusiasm for Nature no 
particular distinction of style (she can even speak of a 
‘dilapidated Scotch fir”). But there is much in her 
pages that is pretty. We quote a passage relating to the 
woods in March : 

Nature awakes with a start. Over the woods there 
come creeping tinges of purple and yellow. The pulse of 
life is felt there. From time to time the rich melodious 
voice of the blackbird is heard as he rests for a few hours 
from the labour of building, while the missel-thrush, 
whose nest at the very top of a holly-tree is finished, sings 
daily less and less, for he is a bird of storm and wind, so 
fine warmer days silence him. 

Gay, bright chaffinches have returned from homesteads, 
and on sunny mornings may be heard trying their utmost 
to accomplish the last turn of a somewhat monotonous 
song—which needs a deal of practice yet. 

In the rookery bustle and worry daily increase, for 
mane 5 of . = —_ now gy ges, and — afford 
Oo unities for conversation an ip which parent 
birds do not neglect, and much coving and croaking 
‘* baby talk” ensues over these new treasures. 


There is, as we have said, a certain prettiness here; but it 
is on the cards that enough books of the kind have been 
written. They take us no “forrarder”; there is not 
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enough stuff to them. We ought to add that Mr. New 
has put some pleasant cuts to these pages; but it is clear 
that his curiously severe method does not suit everything. 
He is better among houses than trees. 

Mr. Clifton Johnson, the second author on our list, is 
one whose work is valuable in oe ga to its truthful- 
ness. He is the descriptive traveller who passes through 
a country taking notes. If his eyes are sound his book is 
good, for it matters almost nothing whether he writes well 
or ill. Mr. Johnson is an American, and apparently the 
latest recruit to the little band of observing Americans 
who have written well of England—a band which includes 
“ree gs age Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mrs. Stowe 
and N. P. Willis, Mr. John Burroughs and Mr. William 
Winter. Of all these, and others whom we have not 
named, Mr. Johnson is the most naively informing. By 
presupposing in his American readers almost no knowledge 
at all of English country customs, his book has upon us a 
curiously quaint effect. The effect, of course, is one 
which must necessarily follow perusal by a native of any 
work describing the characteristics of his own nation; and 
the readers of some much-described nations must be very 
familiar with it. But it is comparatively novel to us, 
because by most commentators on the English more is 
taken for granted than Mr. Clifton Johnson takes. We 
are not accustomed now, although once it was a common 
experience—at the time of Voltaire’s letters on England, 
for example—to such a sentence as this in Mr. Johnson’s 
book: ‘‘The English, when they want to travel on foot 
anywhere, .. . are apt to go, not by road, but by foot- 
path.” It isso natural a proceeding that we never ex- 
pected to see it noted in print at all—at any rate, in this 
informing, pedagogic way. It is his store of small facts 
that makes Mr. Johnson’s book valuable. He does not 
write particularly well—he has not very striking charm or 
humour; but you lay his book aside with a very pleasant 
feeling. England at her simplest and quietest and least 
sullied has been the theme, and you have been reminded 
of so much that is sweet. Were the book shorter it might 
be still more agreeable, for Mr. Johnson suffers from the 
limitation that so often mars the chroniclers of small beer 
—he does not quite know what to omit. The episode of 
Mr. Starkey, for example, in this volume is naught. 
Another objection to the English reader is the author’s 
Americanisms, as in this account of the game of cricket : 


At first glance you might think that you were looking 
at a baseball field. Then you noted the flat-bladed bats 
and the three-barred wickets at each end of the field back 
of the batsman. Behind each wicket was a man to throw 
the ball. He swings it out at arm’s length above his head, 
something the way — throw, only not so gently and 
timidly. It goes like a cannon-ball, and is about as 
comfortable to get hit with. What the batsman wants to 
do is to give the ball a long rap [not always], so that he 
and his fellow-batsman down at the other end can get 
some runs back and forth between the wickets. What the 
other side wants to do is to have the ball when it is thrown 
hit the wicket the batsman is protecting, or to catch the 
ball he has batted. 


And:soon. Mr. Johnson’s manner, it will be seen, recalls 
a much earlier type of literature. There is something in 
this description of cricket not unlike the writing to 
be found in the volumes of selections from Forgotten 
Children’s Books which Mr. Tuer has recently edited. 
But this archaism, except where rendered ugly by such 
American idioms as “‘ back of,” is in keeping with the 
subject and is rather refreshing. Mr. Johnson’s photo- 
graphs are very good and well chosen. One mistake, 
among several, we would point out to him: the old rhyme, 
In April, 
Come she will, 
and so forth, was not written of the nightingale, as he 
states, but of the cuckoo. 
This rhyme, by the way, will be found with its correct 
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application in Mr. W. F. Collier’s Country Matters in Short, 
the third book on our list, and also the best; or, at least, 
the one upon which the most mind has been directed. 
For Mr. Collier is one who writes with authority. The 
value of him resides not, as with Mrs. Crofton, in the 
beauty of his style, not, as with Mr. Johnson, in the 
accuracy of his vision, but in his knowledge. He has 
written this book because he has something definite to 
say on certain things. It would not matter very much 


how poorly he wrote, provided his information was sound ; 


but fortunately his prose is sinewy and well-knit. The 
best essays, such as “ The Tongue of the Hound” (though 
why did not Mr. Collier quote one of those melodious and 
very pertinent passages from Gervase Markham?) and 
“Cub Hunting” and “Otter Hunting” and ‘“ The Chas- 
tity of Flowers,” are excellent, alike in matter and 
manner. We quote, from ‘“Oub Hunting,” a specimen 
of Mr. Collier’s quality : 


To enjoy oe is not to enjoy one’s bed. The 
huntsman at break of day takes out a very large pack of 
mixed, young and old, hounds, and meets his master at 
the appointed place, which would be near a covert wherein 
litters of cubs are known to be. His young hounds as yet 
are to the fox, but are full of life, fun, and 
frolic, and have, when out at walk, been hunting anything 
they pleased. A hound, with such an exquisite nose as 
he has, must hunt something. Now they have to learn 
not ouly what a fox is, but what everything else is not. 
The young hounds have a tendency to follow the hunts- 
man as thei a friend ; but he knows that the 
spirit within them will not allow them to remain quiet ; 
he therefore makes himself as dull and silent as possible. 
If he hustled about, blowing his horn, and craming to the 
front, the young hounds would think it good fun of itself. 
But as he remains very quiet after having sent the old 
hounds into the covert, the young hounds vote it dull, 
and are eager to go to the first tongue they hear just to 
see what is going on. Soon the hounds open in full 
chorus, and the cubs are scattered all over the covert; 
the old foxes have gone away by virtue of their experience 
of last season, and if a few hounds get on their line they 
are stopped by the whips. A cub soon falls a victim to 
his want of knowledge of the world, and the young 
hounds learn what blood is. A great fuss is made over 
the body of the dead cub, to impress the young hounds 
- the idea that these funereal rites are the main objects 
of life. 


Of a different quality is ‘‘The Chastity of Flowers,” 
wherein Mr. Collier ventures upon the waters of Shake- 
spearean criticism. Says Titania : 

The moon, methinks, looks with a watery eye ; 

And when she weeps, weeps every little flower, 

Lamenting some enforced chastity. 
There are two ways of taking this passage—either as a 
beautiful Shakes fancy, touched with the exquisite 
tenderness of which he had the secret, or as the enunciation 
by prevision of a scientific truth. For, says Mr. Collier, 
it is a fact now known to botanists, but not known to 
them until after Shakespeare’s day, that ‘‘when the 
moon looks watery there is a weeping of the heavens; 
the bee, the moth, and the fly do not flit from the male 
blossom to the female blossom in the rain; the flowers 
thus remain chaste, the wedlock of the male and female 
blossom is not celebrated, their chastity is enforced by the 
state of the weather, the flowers remain maids perhaps 
until it is too late, and they die a fruitless death, a most 
a for lamentation.” 

Mr. Collier holds that Shakespeare gave the hint to the 
men of science, Millington and Grew, who, in the seven- 
teenth century, first observed that the sexual system per- 
vaded the vegetable world as well «s theanimal. Huxley, 
however, to whom he sent his essay, was politely sceptical, 
as readers of the Acapmmy have already had an opportunity 
of — But Mr. Collier is not to be dissuaded: he 
sticks nobly to his belief in Shakespeare’s intuition, and 
we prefer to believe in it too. 
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Six Thinkers. 


Distribution of Income. By Prof. William Smart. (Mac-. 


millan. 45s. net.) 


Prov. Smart, the author of Distribution of Income, tells 
us that for years he shrank from grappling in earnest 
with the supreme problem of distribution, and his readers 
will fully appreciate his diffidence in launching forth into 
what has become the stormy ocean of economics. The 
‘“‘old masters” were almost entirely taken up with the 
factors of production, and framed profound formulas about 
it; but the ‘“‘new economic men ” leave production to take 
care of itself and concentrate all their attention on distri- 
bution. With these new lights distribution takes the 
form of politico-ethical schemes for distributing the good 
things of this world all round without any particular re- 
ference to deserts or services rendered, Prof. Smart does 
not fall in with the present stream of tendencies, and does 
not include himself among the “new economic men” ; 
though we remember the time when he taught “celestial 
economics ” and dwelt much upon the necessity of season- 
ing the so-called ‘dismal science” with ethics. But the 
Professor has got rid of all such questionable baggage, 
and, at the risk of offending former friends and associates, 
he declares boldly that, as an honest man, he believes the 
present system of distribution to be, with all its imper- 
fections, infinitely preferable to all the visionary schemes 
yet propounded by Socialists, Collectivists, and lyrical 
enthusiasts generally. No doubt under the present system 
many rich men get more than they deserve, just as many 
poor people get more than they are worth; but on the 
whole there is a rough justice about the present social state 
which inclines the Professor to the view that ‘‘’Tis better 
to bear the ills we have than fly to others that we know 
not of.” The book cannot fail to be widely read and 
freely criticised ; but its vast stores of fact and wealth of 
apt illustration will enable it to maintain a high position 
as a profound exposition of an important economic and 
sociologic problem. 

In his preface Prof. Smart has something to say about 
his wife; and since John Stuart Mill led off in that way, 
it seems marvellous what a great part women have played 
in political economy. Prof. Smart is, however, very 
modest, and in this, as in other things, he keeps well 
within the domain of sober fact, for he merely thanks his 
wife for having given him the necessary conditions of 
continuous quiet work—the peace of home. And accord- 
ing to Prof. Bain (Mill’s best biographer) that was all 
Mrs. Mill was capable of giving her distinguished husband, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary eulogiums passed upon 
her by the great philosopher. 


The Conscience of the King. By J. CO. Spence. 


(Sonnen- 
schein. 6s,) 


WE are all more or less aware of the fact that legislators 
make mistakes, and that, though at times actuated by the 
best possible intentions, their schemes miss the mark, and, 
in many cases, do positive harm instead of good. Few 
people, however, have either the inclination or the ability 
to get at the root of the mystery of politics, and are con- 
tent with the hope that things will ultimately come all 
right with a few extra shuffles of the political cards. 
Mr. J. C. Spence does not view the sins of legislators 
in this light - hearted way, and in Zhe Conscience of 
the King he sets himself resolutely to the task of ascer- 
taining how it happens that bad and foolish laws are 
enacted by honest and sensible men. And Mr. Spence 
comes to the conclusion that the forces which keep a man 
in the right course in private life cease to act when he 
enters the political arena, or, as he himself would phrase 
it, the follies of legislators may all be traced to political 
dementia—an abnormal state of mind and morals. The 
eminent French writer, M. Gustave Le Bon, has been 
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telling us pretty much the same thing for some time past. 
We mention this not to detract in any way from the merit 
of Mr. Spence’s book, but rather to show that, though his 
conclusions may appear startling to some, they can be 
supported by the authority of a great name. In other 
respects the book is fresh and vigorous, and is, in point of 
fact, the most telling, from the individualistic point of 
view, thet has appeared in this country since Mr. Herbert 
Spencer launched his formidable indictment, Z'he Man 
versus the State. Mr. Spence is a clear and accurate 
reasoner ; but he rightly trusts more to examples, to actual 
specimens of legislative folly, than to formal argument. 
But though clear-headed and very matter-of-fact, he is 
surely in error when he states that all that is wanted to 
make legislators mend their ways is simply a little more 
of what he calls ‘‘ careful consideration.” Mr. Spence 
forgets that ‘It is a mad world, my masters,”’ and that, 
after all, reason plays but a small part in the affairs of 
men. 


Researches in Economics. By Prof. Nys. (Black. 63.) 


An English version of Researches in the History of 
Economies, by Prof. Nys, of Brussels, is well timed, and 
sure to be widely read by the vast and increasing number 
of people who take an interest in politico-economic pro- 
blems. For the Professor has a solid European reputation 
as an authority on economics and international law; and 
he is an able representative of that historical method of 
research which has achieved so many triumphs at the 
hands of English investigators. Though he does not say 
so, it is only too evident that he has caught the true evolu- 
tionary note, which consists in pedigresing ideas and 
institutions, and carefully studying the past in order to 
understand the present. Working on these lines the 
Professor sketches the origin and growth of the economic 
problems which have been born in the heart of European 
society, and his narrative forms a brilliant history of the 
development of the great civilised nations. The book is 
throughout permeated so much with the spirit of the 
unbiassed investigator, and is so attractively written, that 
we have nothing but praise for its author. 


English Political Philosophy. By Prof. W. Graham. 
(Arnold. Net, 10s. 6d.) 
Pror. Granam, whose Creed of Science and Socialism New 
and Old are well known to students, has, under the 
title of English Political Philosophy from Iobbes to Maine, 
laid down and expounded the first principles of the 
creed political. The distribution of political power and 
the increase of political knowledge have not, as some 
people imagine, gone on pari passu, and there is certainly 
scope for a good deal of missionary work in takin 
people out of the regions of vague impressions, ne | 
enabling them to acquire a surer grasp of political 
— Huxley used to lament that the works of Sir 
enry Maine were unknown to Demos and the leaders of 
Demos; but we are inclined to think that not only Maine, 
but Locke and J. 8. Mill, and all the great masters, are 
more spoken about than read nowadays. This is un- 
fortunate, for, as Mr. Lecky is never weary of telling us, 
the wide extension of the franchise has placed the whole 
wealth of the country within the grasp of the masses, and 
our safety lies in the wide dissemination of knowledge and 
good sense. Prof. Graham seems to share this opinion, 
and his book will enable the average citizen to obtain a 
clear insight into the principles which ought to guide 
citizens in their relations to government and to each other. 
He selects six political thinkers—namely, Hobbes, Locke, 
Burke, Bentham, J. 8. Mill and Henry Maine—and gives 
us abstracts and analyses of the famous, but far too Tittle 
read, books of these eminent writers, with, in addition, a 
running critical commentary of his own. The abstracts 
are certainly very accurately done, and the connecting 
narrative and criticism being clearly written and free from 
difficult terminology, the general reader will find his intro- 
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duction to what are usually regarded as dry books made 
pleasant and interesting. But while we greatly admire 
the author’s work as an expositor, we do not always share 
his conclusions. He appears to us to be slightly tainted 
with that unbounded optimism which he rightly considers 
the besetting sin of J. 8. Mill; and his lengthy treatment 
of the philosophy of the French Revolution suffers a little 
from not being seasoned with the masterly knowledge of 
M. Taine’s monumental works. We are, however, thank- 
ful for what he has done outside the domain of criticism— 
namely, a brilliant account of the political theories of the 
greater English political thinkers. 


The Social Philosophy of Rodbertus. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Pror. Gonner, of Liverpool, has prepared an exposition 
of the social and economic teaching of one who, though 
little heard of in this country, has a high reputation in 
Germany. Rodbertus was a thoroughgoing Socialist, in 
that he viewed such questions as value, land and rent, 
capital and distribution, from the socialistic standpoint ; 
but in other respects he differed materially from the vast 
majority of writers on Socialism. He was not onesided, 
for he relied largely on the historical method in treating 
social and economic problems; and he had nothing 
visionary about him, for he believed that Socialism was 
incapable of immediate realisation, and can only be safely 
brought about by the gradual adjustment of humanity to 
the higher social state. Those who desire to know what 
can be said for Socialism by one who has some claim to be 
regarded as a philosophic historian will find what they are 
in search of in Prof. Gonner’s carefully prepared volume. 


A System of Ethics. By Prof. Paulsen. 
18s. net.) 

Pror. Pautsen, of Berlin, does not own allegiance to any 
school of ethics with which we are acquainted, but marches 
sturdily under his own flag, as becomes a bold, independent 
thinker. On some points he is in sharp conflict with 
English ethical authorities, whle on others he is in perfect 
harmony with them. Even on subject matter he takes 
his own way, and makes ethics include much that is usually 
associated with philosophy, sociology, and economics. The 
result is that his System of Ethics is indeed a remarkable 
book, and admirably adapted for those it is intended for— 
namely, people who want useful practical help in solving 
the problems of life. Most ethical works are somewhat 
hard reading, but there is not a dull page in Paulsen’s 
book. The translation is by the author’s warm American 
friend and admirer, Prof. Thilly. 


By Prof. Gonner. 


(Kegan Paul. 


Other New Books. 

Ar Sonoon anp at Sza. By ‘“ Marretto Tower.” 
We do not know who “‘ Martello Tower” may be; but, 
from the internal evidence of a book which has given us 
considerable pleasure, we gather that he was at Harrow 
in the days when Dr. Wordsworth had let the numbers 
down to sixty-five, went into the Navy some time in the 
forties, has had a most amusing life, and is still the sort 
of man one welcomes at a dinner party. That is the 
impression given by his book, which is genial and full of 
suggestion. Parents who are struggling to get their sons 
into the Navy, boys who are cramming for the entrance 
examination, will regret the forties. The author was 
watching ‘ Box and Cox” at the Lyceum when a relative 
put a blue envelope into his hand. A year before he had 
—— a wish to enter the Navy. He was appointed a 
cadet of H.M.S. Cuba—subject to examination. He went 
down, on a little passenger steamer, to the Nore, when the 
captain of H.M.S. Ailantic made him read a few lines 
from a leading article in the morning paper, and write a 
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Then, as, according to the 
instructions, “‘ a naval cadet must be tested in arithmetic 


few more from dictation. 


and the rule of three,” he was asked the price of 2}} 
pounds of sugar at the rate of half a hundredweight for a 
guinea. The captain noticed his difficulty. 

‘*Hulloa, youngster!” he exclaimed, looking over my 
shoulder; ‘‘ you don’t seem to be making much headway. 
Why, what’s this—fractions?” At the sight of my sum 
a feeling of sympathy for the oppressed—ever characteristic 
of the brave—was instantly kindled in the heart of that 
honest tar, for fractions were an old personal enemy of 
his. ‘‘ Why,” he indignantly demanded, “‘ have you given 
him fractions? He hasn’t got to do them.” The master 
who had set the sum explained that: it was not a difficult 
sum; that the fraction was really nothing at all; that I 
ought to be able to do the sum easily, &c., &c. ‘‘ That’s 
not the point,” roared Bunn angrily, rapping the table 
with a vehemence which made the red, white, and blue 
wafers of the period vibrate in their receptacle; ‘‘ the 
point is, do the instructions say that the boy must pass in 
fractions, or do they not? Bring me the Instructions!” 
A terrified clerk produced the book, opened the page, and 
handed it to his chief, who, glancing at it, exclaimed: 
‘‘Ha! didn’t I tell you so? nothing about fractions!” 


So the boy passed, and had an amusing time on H.M.S: 
Cuba, which was, of course, one of the old sailing men-of- 
war ; he had an amusing time even in the trenches before 
Sebastopol when he served in the Naval Brigade; and 
where the men were kept free from dysentery, when the 
medicine-chest was empty, by bread pills—mixed with 
faith. And now, when all these things are a mere memory, 
he has given us a really amusing book about them. 
(Murray. 16s.) 


Nores or AN OvurtLoox on LIFE. 
By ALEXANDER GARDINER MERCER. 


This book consists of extracts from the private MSS. of 
the late Dr. Mercer, of Newport, Rhode Island. Dr. 
Mercer was rector of Trinity Church at Newport, that 
centre of wealth and social gaiety. Here he won a great 
reputation as a preacher, and his society was much sought 
and appreciated. Dr. Mercer presented a bust of Coleridge 
to Westminster Abbey. These ‘‘ Notes” are rightly so 
named. They are notes rather than finished aphorisms— 
indeed, their style has often the awkwardness of a first 
draft written with effort. They are memoranda to be used 
by the writer, not thoughts presented to a reader, and the 
insight they afford into Dr. Mercer’s mind will be appre- 
ciated most by those who knew him in life. Here are a 
few of his reflections, taken very much at random : 


Where it is a woman’s interest to conceal, the least 

ing means much; where it is her interest to give 
demonstrations, the greatest things mean little. 

All the ways of life exhibit at bottom but one effort, the 
bastard effort to escape from our destiny. Gambling is 
one of the outlets in which the romance of the world comes 


out. 
A man may live all his life and never hear the word 
which should be spoken to him. 


What a man says to his wife is commonly the test of 
what is his charitable temper; for there is many a good 
tongue which is fashioned by fear. 


There is more truth, and of course more merit, in the 
most unwise of great writers, like Warburton, who are 
totully neglected—than in an army of public favuurites. 
After the accepted great, read the rejected great, before 
you touch the common. 

The man who has mastered the individual problem, how 
best to put the force used into a substantial result, has 
become far more than a match for much more gifted men. 

Few people are conscious of how much the mind is 
distracted as a habit, and can’t be made conscious until 
the thorough quiet of a fit of sickness, or a far, long 
removal from familiar scenes. 


(Bell & Sons. 5s. net.) 
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Fiction. 


No Soul Above Money. By Walter Raymond. 
(Longmans. 6s.) 


In this novel Mr. Raymond gives us another picture of 
eighteenth century village life very similar in atmosphere 
and composition to that presented in Zwo Men o’ Mendip, 
issued only about six months ago It is a work full of 
calm and simple distinction, beginning with the quietude 
of hope, ending with the quietude of disastrous sorrow, 
and containing midway one moment of fierce and terrible 
tragedy. Apart from its contrast with the rest of the 
book, the might scene in which Jack White kills his 
brother and loses the corpse in his frantic efforts to hide it 
will not easily be forgotten. It is invented with an 
original, fertile resource of which we had deemed Mr. 
Raymond scarcely capable ; and the imagination which has 
clothed the naked ingenuity of invention is of a majestic 
order—it glows with the fire of tragic passion. We do not 
use these phrases lightly. No Soul Above Money is a better 
book than Zwo Men o’ Mendip, and that was fine. It is a 
notable book, the production of a serious and capable 
artist at bis maturity. It is the work of a man who has 
dug at the deep roots of English rural life and character ; 
who renders to us the essential intimate England, the 
England of the “‘ folk,” the same almost to-day as it was a 
hundred years ago, when every grown man of a village 
had to touch the corpse of a murdered wight in order to 
establish his innocence before constable aa justice of the 
peace. Mr. Raymond’s qualities of sobriety and profound 
artistic honesty, while they will militate against a general 
popular acceptance, should commend him to an audience 
worth cultivating. We should hesitate to say that his 
imagination is of the first class, but it is of a very high 
class; and on the plane on which he chooses to move he 
moves well nigh perfectly. Consider Vo Soul Above Money ; 
regard it in detail, from the summer dawn in which Mrs. 
White parts in hope from her elder son, to the night in 
which, a crone prematurely aged, she haunts the gibbet of 
her younger son in order to collect the lad’s bones as they 
drop: you cannot find fault with it. You may say that 
the opening chapters might have been something different, 
something warmer and more vivid, something with a 
quicker pulse; but then the whole book would have 
changed, and Mr. Raymond would not be Mr. Raymond. 
Largely conceived, and executed with a power that knows 
its scope absolutely, Vo Soul Above Money is a novel which 
demands, and will receive, a special attention from those 
who can tell art from artifice, strength from bluster, and 
music from noise. We should like to quote from it, but 
it happens to be one of those homogeneous, well-kneaded 
books, from which a fragment cannot be satisfactorily cut 
away. It has no “ purple patches.” 

Mr. Raymond might have chosen a better title. He is 
not, indeed, too often fortunate in his titles. Even grant- 
ing that the miser, Jacob Handsford, is the chief personage 
in the book—which he is not—there is neither dignity nor 
harmonious sound in a phrase like No Soul Above Money. 


It reminds us of Cometh Up as a Flower and Ought We to 
Visit Her ? 


The Pursuit of Camilla. By Clementina Black. 
(Pearson. 6s.) 


Tuts is a quite amusing story of cross-purposes, mys- 
terious disappearances, and attempted assasination, which 
works itself out in the clear sunshine of Italy. Several 
people are, very naturally, anxious to marry Camilla, who 
is both wealthy and beautiful—a young Englishman, 
a Polish artist, and an Italian marquis. Suddenly Camilla 
disappears from Saragosta; after seven days is rescued, 
but almost immediately vanishes again, being arrested for 
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conspiracy against the Italian Government, and refused 
permission to communicate with her friends. 


As she sat, a few minutes later, in the carriage, and was 
conveyed at rather a deli pace along the road, her 
active mind was busy in considering by what means she 
should leave a sign for those who would come after her. 
The carri turned aside to the left. Camilla, leaning 
suddenly from the window, cast her parasol out and 
upward. Then, making a feiat of trying to open the door, 
‘*Oh, my parasol,” she cried. ‘Do let me get my 
parasol.” 


The man, as she had fully expected, saw in this 
manceuvre only a ve et for getting out of the 
vehicle, and instead of ing, called to the driver to go 
faster. The parasol remained hanging, and Camilla was 
carried onward. 

Camilla’s parasol plays an important part in the sub- 
sequent events, tne which _ are Seniien with her 
lovers and friends up and dewn Italy, to London, and even 
into the British Embassy at Rome, where we meet the most 
unconventional of ambassadors. Miss Black has a deci- 
dedly happy turn for dialogue that is apposite to the story, 
and amusing without being unnaturally smart. Only in 
one case does she unduly strain probability: the Polish 
artist can supply a link of evidence by drawing portraits 
of people he had only seen for a few moments casually— 
portraits so convincing that identification is immediate. 
Can any artist do that? We very much doubt it. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Curnatown Srorizs. By C. B. Fernap. 


Mr. Fernald is the author of the plays ‘‘The Cat and 
the Cherub” and “The Moonlight Blossom.” Here he 
rints ten stories of Chinese life in San Francisco— 
umorous, pathetic, and ic. We wonder how many 
readers can translate the following piece of Pidgin into 
English : ‘ Ifittyteshimow Jays dee ny upplonow- 
shibuh nays. He lote im aw dow witty mottify flow a 
flewty ho lot itty flays.” (Heinemann. 6:3.) 


Tue CHILLINGFIELD CHRONICLEs. By Hétive Grncotp. 


We move in upper circles and among the more interesting 
emotions, very much as in a novelette. ‘‘‘ To the memory 
of my lord’s heart,’ cried the girl, and, taking a tiny sip, 
she let the goblet drop from her hands. It fell upon the 
ground e broke into a thousand pieces.” (The Columbus 
Co. 6s. 


A Comepy or TEMPTATION. By Tristram Courts. 


‘*¢ Wha-at ?’ cried Bernal. ‘Am I walking the tiles 
with a bloated bigamist? Get off this roof, you bald- 
headed Sultan.’” (Greening. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue PRorEsstonat. By A. Goopricn Freer. 

The editor is ‘‘X” of the Psychical Research Society, 
and the collaborator with Lord Bute in the account of the 
haunting of B House. This is a collection of true 
ghost stories. (Hurst & Blackett. 3s. 6d.) 

We have also received 4 Claim on Klondike, by Edward 
Roper (Blackwood, 6s.), an illustrated story of gold-digging, 
ice, and love; Zrespassers Who Were Prosecuted, by Sadi 
Grant (Digby, Tong, 6s.), a fantastic story of diplomatic 
life in the “Islands of the South Pacific” among im- 
probable duchesses, sultans, and savages; Zhe Tragedy of 
the Lady Palmist, by W. L. Longstaffe (Greening, 3s. 6d.), a 
queer, unwholesome narration very remote from life; 
A Son of Africa, by Anna, Comtesse de Brémont (Greening, 
3s. 6d.), a romance of English and native life, savage rites, 
and tropical environment; Ashes Zell No Tales, by Mrs. 
Albert Bradshaw, a melodramatic novel (Greening, 
3s. 6d.); and A Cry in the Night, by Arnold Golsworthy, a 
lengthy melodramatic novel (Greening, 3s. 6d.). 
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The “ Academy's” Awards to 
Authors. 


Wuue deciding this year to extend the scope of the 
AcapEMy’s awards to authors, we have somewhat modified 
the proposal which we made in our issue of last week. 
Formerly we have set apart the sum of One Hundred 
Guineas and Fifty Guineas for writers who have pub- 
lished works of signal merit during the year. Still keep- 
ing before us the encouragement of sincerity and 
thoroughness in literary art, we intend this year to 
devote the same sum of One Hundred and Fifty Guineas 
to the authors of books published in 1899 which are 
notable for promise, and which, in our opinion, have not 
received the recognition they deserve. An author’s first 
book would be the ideal candidate for an award; but 
we do not bind ourselves to search among first or even 
second and third books. 

The sum of One Hundred and Fifty Guineas will be 
divided into six portions of Twenty-five Guineas each. 
These will be awarded to authors of books representing 
various branches of literature, such as Poetry, Fiction, 
Biography, History, Belles-Lettres, Research. The awards 
will be published in our issue of January 20, 1900. 








Favourite Books of 1899. 


Some More Readers. 


As stated last week, we have, in accordance with our 
annual custom, addressed to a number of well-known men 
and women a letter, asking. each to name the two books 
which have pleased and interested them most during 1899. 
We now publish some further replias : 


Rev. Dr. H. Apter, LL.D. (the Chief Rabbi). 
Mr. Lecky’s The Map of Life, Conduct and Character. 
Prof. Dr. Schechter and Dr. Taylor’s Zhe Wisdom of 
Ben Sira, from Hebrew MSS. in the Cairo Genizah 


Collection. 


Prof. Epwarp Downen. 
Stephen Phillips’s Paolo and Francesca. 
Edmund Gosse’s Life of Donne. 
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Mr. SrernEen PuHItuirs. 

I am afraid it is somewhat of a farce for me to attempt 
an opinion on any books published this year, as I 
have read scarcely one at all a: So far, 
however, as personal taste goes, the Stevenson 
Letters have fascinated me greatly. I might also 
mention Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s critical estimate of 
Tennyson. 


Mrs. Harrison (‘‘ Lucas Malet ’’). 


Tolstoi’s Za Guerre et la Paix (re-read). 
Hawthorne’s American Note-books (re-read). 


Ian MActareEn. 


David Harum. 
Gardiner’s Oliver Cromwell. 


Mr. Atrrep R. Wa tace. 
Elizabeth and her German Garden, 
E. Howard’s To-morrow: a Peaceful Path to Real 
Reform. 
Tho Rev. Newman Hat. 
Dr. G. A. Smith’s Life of Henry Drummond. 
~~ of Principal Henry Reynolds, D.D. By his 
isters. 


Mr. J. E. Muppoox. 

I have read several books this year, but none that 
have appealed to me so forcibly, or stirred my 
emotions to such an extent, and in such different 
ways, as Z'he Transvaal from Within and The Highest 
Andes. 


Mr. Srpyey Lez. 
I have read very few new books this year. None 
that I have read have given me the impression that 
they are notable contributions to literature. 





Mr. Watrer CRANE. 


The Canon, 
Bernard Shaw’s Plays. 


Mr. S. R. Crocxert. 
I think these are— 
Dr. Doyle’s A Duet. 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Letters. 


Mr. J. A. Spenper (Editor of the Westminsier Gazette). 


Stevenson’s Letiers. 
Morley Roberts’s Son of Empire. 
Or, if a dead author is permitted, Harold Frederic’s 


Market Place. 
Mr. Atrrep HarmMsworrta. 


The Transvaal from Within. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Life of Wellington. 





Mr. A. Conan Doyrz. 
Bernard Hamilton’s Zhe Light. 
Frank Norris’s McTeague. 


Mr. L, F. Austin. 
Richard Whiteing’s No. 5 John Street and Maurice 
Hewlett’s Little Novels of Italy are the books which 
have given me the greatest pleasure. ; 





a 
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Mr. Arravr R. Ropes (“ Adrian Ross’’). 


John ©. Ropes’s Zhe Story of the (American) Civil 
War. Vol. II. 

I have not had time to read other new books in any 
numbers, and have not been impressed by those I 
have read. 


Mr. Josern Conran. 


The two new books which have pleased and interested 
me most in 1899? 
I give it up. Too difficult. 


Mr. H. G. WE LLs. 


G. W. Steevens’s Jn India. 
G. W. Steevens’s 7'he Dreyfus Tragedy. 


Mr. Ricuarp Le GALLIENNE. 
In Poetry : 


W. B. Yeats’s Wind among the Reeds. 
Stephen Phillips’s Paola and Francesca. 


In Prose: 


Stevenson’s Letters. 
Bart Kennedy’s A Man Adrift. 


Mr. G. E, Armsrrone (Editor of the Globe). 


J. P. Fitzpatrick’s 7'he Transvaal from Within. 
Mrs. Bishop’s Zhe Yangtze Valley and Beyond. 





Mr. Kennepy Jonzs (Editor of the Hvening News). 


Arnold White’s The Jew. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Zhe Life of Wellington. 


Mr. Josern Kyicur (Editor of Notes and Queries). 


Spencer & Gillen’s Zribes of Central Australia, 
Addy’s Evolution of the English House. 





Mr. W. Atcernon Locker (Editor of the London Letter). 


Lord Rosebery’s Appreciations and Addresses. 
John Martineau’s Zhe Transvaal Trouble: Extracts 
from the Biography of Sir Bartle Frere. 





Sir ToeoporE Martin. 


Vol. XII. of the Variorum Shakespeare, edited by 
Horace Hayward Furness. 
Miss Cholmondeley’s 7'he Red Pottage. 


Mr, Grorce ALEXANDER. 


Stephen Phillips’s Paola and Francesca. 
Hewlett’s The Forest Lovers. 
Mary Cholmondeley’s Red Pottage. 


Mr. Coutson Kernanan. 
In poetry I plump for Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Paola 


and Francesca. In prose I must ask you to let me - 


split my vote, for really I don’t know which has 
delighted the heart of me more—Mr. Quiller 
Couch’s Ship of Stars or Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s 
Dream Days. 
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Mr. George Gissing. 
An Inquiry. 


Tue sound reputation of an artist is originally due never 
to the public, but to the critics. I do not use the word 
“critic” in a limited, journalistic sense; it is meant to 
include all those persons, whether scribes or not, who have 
genuine convictions about an art. The critic’s first 
requisite is that he should be interested. A man may 
have an instinctive good taste; but if his attitude is one of 
apathy then he is not a true critic. The opinions of the 
public are often wrong; the opinions of the critics are 
usually right. But the fundamental difference between 
these two bodies does not lie here: it lies in the fact that 
the critics “‘ care,” while the public does not care. The 
public, by its casual approval, may give notoriety and a 
vogue which passes ; but it is incapable of the sustained 
pe cond of appreciation which alone results in authentic 
renown. It is incapable because it is nonchalant. To the 
public art is a very little thing—a distraction, the last 
resort against ennu:. To the critics art looms enormous. 
They do not merely possess views; they are possessed by 
them. Their views amount to a creed, and that creed 
must be spread. Quiescence is torment to the devotee. 
He cannot cry peace when there is no peace. Passionate 
conviction, like murder, will out. ‘I believe; therefore 
you must believe”: that is the motto which moves the 
world. Keats writes an ode: the critics read it; they 
are on fire; each is instantly transformed into a missionary. 
The wide earth-must know of that ode; the sky must ring 
with it. And so the missionaries go about. ‘Can you 
not see it, O public? You must see it. You have got to 
see it. Here is a great ode!” And after thirty-and- 
three years the public mildly inquires: ‘‘ What is all this 
noise about Keats?” And it buys the ode prettily bound, 
and regards it with a moue, and admits—partly for the 
sake of quietness, partly from a sense of propriety, and 
just a little bit from honest liking—that the thing is a 
masterpiece. And so, by vehement insistence, by unwearied 
harping, the reputation of Keats is made and kept alive. 
What applies to Keats applies some time to all artists, of 
whatever shade or degree. Even if the public happens to 
begin by acclaiming an artist, he must nevertheless come 
to the critics for that consolidating warmth of esteem, that 
quasi-religious devotion, without which there is no per- 
manent security. It may be early, it may be late—the 
moment surely arrives when, but for the critics, the artist 
would fall into that neglect which is death. Byron needed 
no missionaries for half a century; but he needs them 
now. Keats could not have lived a week without those 
apostles of the faith. 

And neither, to approach the subject at last, could Mr. 
George Gissing. The author of Demos enjoys a fame to- 
day which he certainly deserves, but which he owes 
to the critics exclusively. His novels contain less of 
potential on age than those of almost any other living 
novelist of rank. They have neither the prettiness which 
pleases, nor the outward beauty which subdues, nor the 
wit which dazzles, nor the thematic bigness which over- 
awes. And they are not soiled by any specious lower 
qualities which might have deceived an innocent public 
into admiration. There is nothing in them to attract, and 
much to repel, the general gaze. A West End bookseller 
and the proprietor of a circulating library said to me: 
“* My ordinary public will have none of Gissing. But I 
stock his novels. They have a steady, very slow sale. I 
can tell my ‘Gissing’ customers at a glance. They may 
be divided into two classes, the literary and the earnest. 
By ‘earnest’ I mean interested in social problems. As 
for other sorts of people—no, not at all. You see, his 
subjects are so unattractive. My ordinary public simply 
doesn’t care to read about that kind of thing.” Thus the 
observant bookseller. Yet Mr. Gissing is renowned. He 
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stands for something. His words have authority, and his 


name carries respect even among ‘my ordinary public” 
which will not buy him. He figures often in the maga- 
zines, and I have small doubt that he receives higher prices 
for serial rights than many authors whose editions far 
outnumber his own. The fact is, he has that peculiar 
moral significance and weight which exist apart from mere 
numerical popularity, and which yet have an assessable 
value in the commercial market. ‘ My ordinary public ” 
may be conceived as saying to him: ‘‘ We often hear of 
you. We take you for a serious person of high motives. 
We are told you are rather fine, but we don’t realise it our- 
selves; to us you are very grey and depressing. We prefer 
to be more cheerful. Still, we suppose there really is some- 
thing in you, and since we have heard so much about you, 
we shall probably look at anything of yours that we may 
happen to see in the monthlies. In the meantime we leave 
your books to those who care for them.” 

It is, of course, just this “ grey ” quality of his subjects, 
so repellent to the public, which specially recommends 
Mr. Gissing’s work to the critics. The artists who have 
courage fully to exploit their own temperaments are 
always sufficiently infrequent to be peculiarly noticeable 
and welcome. Still more rare are they who, leaving it to 
others to sing and emphasise the ideal and obvious beauties 
which all can in some measure see, will exclusively exercise 
the artist’s prerogative as an expiorer of hidden and 
recondite beauty in unsuspected places. Beauty is 
strangely various. There is the beauty of light and joy 
and strength exulting; but there is also the beauty of 
shade, of sorrow and sadness, and of humility oppressed. 
The spirit of the sublime dwells not only in the high and 
remote ; it shines unperceived amid all the usual mean- 
nesses of our daily existence. To take the common grey 
things which people know and despise, and, without tam- 
pering, to disclose their epic significance, their essential 
grandeur—that is realism, as distinguished from idealism 
or romanticism. It may scarcely be, it probably is not, 
the greatest art of all; but it is art, precious and indisput- 
able. Such art has Mr. Gissing accomplished. In Zhe 
Nether World, his most characteristic book, the myriad 
squalid futilities of an industrial quarter of London are 
gathered up into a large coherent movement of which the 
sinister and pathetic beauty is but too stringently apparent. 
After The Nether World Clerkenwell is no longer negligible. 
It has import. You feel the sullen and terrible pulse of 
this universe which lies beneath yourown. You may even 
envy the blessedness of the meek, and perceive in the 
lassitude of the heavy laden a secret grace that can never 
be yours. Sometimes, by a single sentence, Mr. Gissing 
will evoke from the most obscure phenomena a large and 
ominous idea. The time is six o’clock, and the workshops 
are emptying. He says: “It was the hour of the un- 
yoking of men.” A simple enough phrase, but it lends 
colour to the aspect of a whole quarter, and fills the soul 
with a vague, beautiful sense of sympathetic trouble. This 
is a good example of Mr. Gissing’s faculty of poetical 
constructive observation —a faculty which in his case is at 
once a strength and a weakness. He sees the world not 
bit by bit—a series of isolations—but broadly, in vast 
wholes. He will not confine himself to a unit, whether of 
the individual or the family. He must have a plurality, 
working in and out, mutually influencing, as it were 
seething. So he obtains an elaborate and complicated 
reflection of the variety and confusion of life impossible to 
be got in any other way. So also by grouping similar 
facts he multiplies their significance into something which 
cannot be ignored. That is his strength. His weakness 
is that he seems never to be able to centralise the interest. 
His pictures have no cynosure for the eye. The defect is 
apparent in all his books, from Zhe Unelassed, a youthful 
but remarkable work, wherein several separate narratives 
are connected by a chain of crude coincidences, down to 
the recently-published Crown of Life, of which the story 
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loses itself periodically in a maze of episodes each inter- 
rupting the others. Out of the fine welter of The Nether 
World nothing emerges paramount. There are a dozen 
wistful tragedies in this one novel, of which the canvas is 
as large as that of Anna Karenina—a dozen exquisite and 
moving renunciations with their accompanying brutalities 
and horror; but the dark grandeur which ought to have 
resulted from such an accumulation of effects is weakened 
by a too impartial diffusion of the author’s imaginative 
wer. 
= have said that 7 he Nether World is Mr. Gissing’s most 
characteristic book. It is not, however, his best. In 
Demos, which preceded it by three years (appearing in 
1886), the pal a error of the latter work is avoided. 
Demos may be esteemed an unqualified success. The 
canvas is enormous, the characters a multitude, but as the 
narrative progresses it becomes, instead of a story of 
socialism as Mr. Gissing intended, the story of one woman. 
The figure of Adela Mutimer—a girl of race married by 
the wish of her family to an artisan—monopolises more and 
more the reader’s anxiety, until at length the question of 
her happiness or misery dwarfs all else. Adela is Mr. 
Gissing’s finest and loveliest creation, and the great scene 
in which she compels her husband to desist from a crime 
that could never have been discovered is unmatched in 
sheer force and conviction by any other in his work. It is, 
in truth, masterly. Demos has another point of particular 
interest in that the plot turns chiefly upon the differences 
which separate class from class. Many novelists have 
dealt with the consequences of a marriage between persons 
of unequal birth, but none has brought to the consideration 
of the matter that wide and exact documentary knowledge 
of caste and that broad outlook which mark Mr. Gissing’s 
conception. His philosophy seems to be that social dis- 
tinctions have a profounder influence upon the general 
human destiny thaa is commonly thought. The tendency 
of men of wide sympathies among all grades is to insist on 
a fundamental similarity underlying the superficial dis- 
similarity of those grades; but Mr. Gissing by no means 
accepts the idealistic theory that the rank is but the guinea 
stamp and a man’s a man for a’ that. He may almost be 
said to be obsessed by social distinctions; he is sensitive to 
the most delicate nuances of them; and it would seem that 
this man, so free from the slightest trace of snobbishness, 
would reply, if asked what life had taught him: ‘‘The 
importance of social distinctions.” Listen to this about 
Adela Mutimer and her husband : 
He was not of her class, not of her world; only by a 
violent wrenching of the laws of nature had they come 


together. She had spent years in trying to convince her- 
self that... only an unworthy prejudice parted class 
from class. One moment of true insight was worth all her 


theorising on abstract priociples. 
man must be born again. . . 
Here is the spirit which informs the whole of Mr. Gissing’s 
work. It crops out again and again in unexpected places. 
It is always with him. Yet he shows no aristocratic bias 
whatever: he holds an even balance. If he has a weak- 
ness it is for the class ‘‘ created by the mania of education,”’ 
consisting ‘‘ of those unhappy men and women whom un- 
speakable cruelty endows with intellectual needs while 
refusing them the sustenance they are taught to crave.” 
The words are the words of the Rev. Mr. Wyvern in 
Demos, but there are many indications that they express 
the thoughts of George Gissing. If his heart is hardened, 
it is against 
the commercial class, . the supremely maleficent. 
They hold us at their mercy, and their mercy is nought. 
Monstrously hypocritica!, they cry for progress when they 
mean increased opportunities of swelling their own purses 
at the expense of those they employ and of those they 
serve; vulgar to the core, they exalt a gross ideal of well- 
being, and stink in their prosperity. The very poor and 
the uncommercial wealthy alike suffer from them; the 
intellect of the country is poisoned by their influence. 


To be her equal this 
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Mr. Gissing has often been called a pessimist: he is 
not one. He paints in dark tints, for he has looked on the 
sum of life, and those few who have done this are well 
aware that life is dark; Clerkenwell is larger than Picca- 
dilly, and Islington than Brixton. The average artist 
stays at home in life; Mr. Gissing has travelled far, and 
brought back strange, troublous tales full of disturbing 
beauty; and he suffers for his originality. The audience 
is incredulous, and objects to anything which disturbs, 
aven beauty. But Mr. Gissing is not thereby constituted 
a pessimist; he is merely a man who can gaze without 
blinking; he is not soured ; he has, I fancy, the marvellous 
belief that happiness is evenly distributed among the 
human race; he may sup on horrors, but he can digest 
them without a headache the next morning; he is neither 
gay nor melancholy, but just sober, calm, and proud 
against the gods; he has seen, he knows, he is unmoved ; 
he defeats fate by accepting it. When Sidney Kirkwood 
and Jane Snowdon, both beaten and both sad, meet by 
the grave of Grandfather Snowden, he leaves them thus: 


To both was their work given. Unmarked, unencouraged 
save by their love of uprightness and mercy, they sto d 
by the side of those more hapless, brought some comfort 
to hearts less courageous than their own. Where they 
abode it was not alldark. Sorrow certainly awaited them, 
perchance defeat in even the humble aims that they had 
set themselves; but at least their lives would remain a 
protest against those brute forces of society which fill with 
wreck the abysses of the nether world. 
This may be grievous, but it is nos pessimism. The 
thoughtless may say that it is scarcely diverting to read 
after dinner; but those who can bear to reflect upon the 
large issues of life will be grateful that an artist of 
Mr. Gissing’s calibre has used his art so finely for the 
inculcation of fortitude and serenity. 
E. A. B. 


“Children of the Ghetto.” 


Mr. Israru Zanewrtr’s “ Children of the Ghetto,” admir- 
ably acted by an American company at the Adelphi Theatre, 
isa drama aggressively Jewish in tone. The aloofness of 
the Jews from ordinary humanity is insisted on through- 
out, and much of the play is occupied in exhibiting and 
explaining those strange customs which still prevail 
among the Hebrew race. Mr. Zangwill is proud of 
being a Jew. It is right that he should be so, but never- 
theless it would seem that he has laid too great a stress 
upon the superficial peculiarities of his kindred, while 
passing over those deep and essential characteristics which 
really constitute them a people apart and withdrawn from 
the world. The picture that he paints of the Whitechapel 
Ghetto in 1867 is full of quaintness and surprise, full of 
poetry, too, and of human nature. But the quaintness and 
surprise, which should have been the least prominent 
features, Mr. Zangwill has made the chief. It is doubt- 
less rather odd that in the Ghetto if a man jokingly puts 
a ring on a girl’s finger, and pronounces certain words 
before two witnesses, the pair should be thereby married 
in the eyes of the Church. But to select such an impro- 
bable triviality for the foundation of a serious tragedy is 
a fault in art. Even in the Ghetto the incident could not 
recur more than once in a generation. And this is not the 
whole of Mr. Zangwill’s guilt. He deliberately chooses a 
second oddity—that a man of the Cohens (tribe of Aaron) 
may not wed a divorced woman—and, imposing it on the 
other one, manufactures his catastrophe. If the first inci- 
dent is improbable, its conjuncture with the second matter 
makes an improbubility beyond the dream of mathematics. 
Is the stuff of tragedy so rare in the Ghetto that it must be 
concocted out of themes so far fetched? Are not the 
Jews men and women even as the Gentiles are, — to 
the same simplicities of passion and fate? If so, why has 
Mr. Zangwill preferred material so bizarre and intractable 
as is here displayed ? 
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It is such questions that one asks during Acts I. and IT. 
and part of Act III. of “Children of the Ghetto.” After 
the groundwork is at length tardily constructed, and the 
way cleared for the tragedy itself, then the play becomes a 
new thing. The conflict between love and piety in the breast 
of Hannah Jacobs, the Rabbi’s daughter, is set forth in 
the most moving and poignant terms. The alternate 
scenes with her father, representing religion, and with her 
lover, representing passion, are not only dramatic to a 
degree, but at once essentially poetic and instinct with 
fidelity to life. The end of the last act, with all the 
ingeniously contrived mechanism of the Passover ritual, 
is masterly. One forgets that this beautiful structure is 
reared on a foundation which can only be called ridiculous. 
One forgets everything except the fact that here is dramatic 
poetry, simple and profound. Mr. Zangwill proves him- 
self, ‘ndeod, a dramatist of distinction. ot often is 
modern work of such quality seen on the London stage, or 
on any other stage. ‘The pity is that it should be marred 
by what precedes it. In the first two acts Mr. Zangwill 
has obviously essayed to render the picturesque composite 
life of the Ghetto. He has, perhaps, done so, but he has 
not done so dramatically ; and in the doing he came near 
to ruining the whole piece. The main theme is swamped 
in a sea of marvellous but arid and a cleverness 
and ingenuity—exactly such as spoilt Mr. Zangwill’s best 
novel. It does not, in truth, emerge at all until the second 
act. The first act is complete within itself, and till the 
curtain rises again no one could possibly guess what the 
trend of the story was to be. Let us add that in 
Melchitsedek Pinchas, the Hebrew poet, a personage 
unconnected with the main theme, Mr. Zangwill has 
created a masterpiece of humour and wild imagination, 
and that Mr. William Norris played the part magnificently. 


The Amateur Critic. 


[Zo this page we invite our readers to contribute criticism, 
JSavourable or otherwise, of books new and old, or remarks on 
striking or curious passages which they may meet with in their 
reading. No communication, we would point out, must exceed 
300 words. | 





‘Like Another Helen.” 


I was very glad to see in the Acapemy of December 9, 
under the heading ‘‘ Favourite looks of ’99,” that one 
writer mentioned Like Another I/elen, by Mr., Mrs., or 
Miss (I do not know which) Sydney C. Grier. It seems to 
me that this delightful and accomplished work has by no 
means received the attention it deserves. Possibly its 
very virtues of delicacy and fidelity to the fastidious taste 
of a lady of the eighteenth century are in themselves a 
stumbling-block to popularity with a hasty and sensation- 
loving public. But this story is none the less a charmi 
piece of work. The action of an extremely interesting an 
well-contrived plot takes place in India, in the days of 
Clive, but there is no trace of the meretricious convention 
of the average historical novel; it reads like a con- 
temporary document. There is a wealth of information, 
never obstructed, but woven with surprising dexterity into 
the fabric of the story, an intimate acquaintance with the 
affairs of Anglo-Indian society of the day, a vivacious and 
life-like reflexion of the manners and diction of a punctili- 
ous age; and, above all, there is an enchanting heroine 
who reveals her personality, with a grace as touching as it 
is artless, through the medium of the quaintly-worded 
letters in which the author, faithful even in that particular 
to his period, has told the eventful story of Sylvia Freyne. 
I should like to recommend this book to all who have a 
taste for the manner as well as the matter of their reading. 
In Like Another Helen they will find both. —* 








16 December, 1899. 


Diarist and Novelist. 


Harrenine to read portions of Sir Algernon West’s 
Recollections (1832 to 1886) and Charles Dickens’s Bleak 
House in the same day, I was amused by the following 
parallelism which instantly suggested itself. It may be 
worth setting forth, as showing how a novelist may dis- 
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pense with “a huge despatch-box full of correspondence — 


in connexion with the formation of a Government.” 


From Sir Algernon West's 
** Recollections.” 


Tn a few minutes Mr. G!ad- 
stone had put into my hands 
a huge despatch-box full of 
correspondence in connexion 
with the formation of his 
Government. It was then that 
I understood why Sir Robert 
Peel described it as the hardest 
task that could fall to a 
Minister. 

The modesty of a few and 
the pretensions of many—who 
reminded me of the Persian 
proverb. ‘‘ They came to shoe 
the Pasha’s horses, and the 
beetle stretched out his leg” 
—the overweening selfishness 
of some, and the qualifications 
and mages of those eager 
for office, and a particular 
office ; the vested - interest 
claim, which held that a man 
once included in a Govern- 
ment should ever after have a 
right to a higher office in each 
succeeding Administration— 
all this lay open before me. 

How few of these aspirants 
but are beyond their hopes 
and ' their disappointments 
now ! 


From Charles Dickens’ s 
** Bleak House.” 


My Lord Boodle ives 
with astonishment, that sup- 
posing the present Govern- 
meat to be overthrown, the 
limited choice of the Crown, 
in the formation of a new 
Ministry, would lie between 
Lord Coodle and Sir Thomas 
Doodle — supposing it to be 
impossible for the Duke of 
Foodle to act with Goodle, 
which may be assumed to be 
the case in consequence of the 
breach arising out of that 
affair with Hoodle. Then, 
giving the Home Department 
and the Leadership of the 
House of Commons to Joodle, 
the Exchequer to Koodle, the 
Colonies to Loodle, and the 
Foreign Office to Moodle, 
what are you to do with 
Noodle? You can’t offer him 
the Presidency of the Council ; 
that is reserved for Poodle. 
You can’t put him in the 
Woods and Forests; that is 
hardly good enough for 
Quoodle> What follows? That 
the country is shipwrecked 


+ ee ause you can’t pro- 
vide for Noodle! 
8. 8. 








Memoirs of the Moment. 


Str Ropert Peet does not intend to sell, nor has the 
Court authorised him to sell, the heirloom pictures that 
have the most sentimental and historical interest. Nor 
are any family portraits to be sold. Perhaps this decision 
does not wholly satisfy the feelings of Lord Peel (whose 
interest, however, is only a contingent one), for a decidedly 
sentimental value does attach even to the Dutch pictures 
about to go under the hammer, inasmuch as the great 
First Policeman loved each one of them with a particular 
and discriminating love. They adorned the room he most 
continuously occupied in Whitehall-gardens; and, later, 
at Drayton Manor they were serious rivals of Nature 
herself in his affections. Still, even of the Dutch pictures 
he chose with so much intelligence many have been long 
estranged from his family. The National Gallery is the 
lucky | ng of some of the greatest gems. There is 
the ‘“‘Chapeau de Paille,” as that portrait of the lady of 
the Lunden family is called whom Rubens painted, and 
with whom he fell in love. Rubens would not part with 
the picture—he had sentimental reasons enough why that 
should not be sold. After nis death it was acquired for 
£1,500, was re-sold in Antwerp in 1817 for £3,000, and was 
bought by Sir Robert for £3,500, in 1843, the highest 
price ever paid till then for a half-length portrait. 


Buruneton House banquets are popularly supposed to 
make friends for the Royal Academy among Ministers of 
State. That may or may not be; but it is certain that had 
Royalty carried out its ideas about this Royal institution, 
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its affairs would be differently arranged. In 1830 
George IV. did seriously meditate a Royal Academy 
reform; and it was Sir Robert Peel who put the project 
aside. There was a vacancy in the presidentship, and the 
King, no doubt, wanted Wilkie, whereas the Academy 
elected Shee. The King thereupon appointed Wiikie 
his Painter in Ordinary; and Sir Robert's tact, not to say 
flattery, accomplished the rest. “I told the King,” he 
writes to Lord Farnborough, “that we thought his 
Majesty stood so well with the artists of this country, that 
he was so universally admitted to be the greatest patron 
Art ever had in England, that it would not be prudent to 
risk the excitement of any other feelings. The King at 
once assented, and said: ‘ Well, perhaps we had better not 
meddle with the Royal Academy.’ He was gewyd 
good-humoured,” Sir Robert adds. And well might he 
be after his promotion to be art-patron-in-chief of his 
kingdom.” 

Ir was just a little unlucky that General Gatacre should 
have to wire, after the disaster near Molteno: ‘‘I am 
holding Cypher Gat.” Perhaps it was his own grim joke, 
smarting under misfortune ; Sor his schoolfellows knew 
him only as “‘ Gat.” 


Tue death of Lord Penzance, at the age of eighty-three, 
follows rather quickly on his retirement, last March, from 
the post of judge under the Public Worship Act. Perhaps 
the appointment was not a very suitable one; except for 
the fact that he was a retired judge, drawing a large 
pension, who was willing to put his hand to the work 
created by that discord-making piece of legislation. Lord 
Beaconsfield and Sir William Harcourt were at one in its 
support; Mr. Gladstone and Lord: Salisbury became 
brothers in opposition, though in the House of Lords the 
then Archbishop of Canterbury had charge of the Bill. 
Lord Penzance, as the new legal assessor, was pretty 
openly derided by High Churchmen, and in one or two 
cases his decisions were set at naught. The suits heard 
before him grew fewer and farther between; and there 
was a certain pathos about the position of a man who, in 
his own time, had seen come over the religious world a 
transformation to which he himself could never become 
accustomed. A nephew of Lord Chancellor Truro, he had 
Anglican traditions ; but by an unlucky freak of nature he 
had in many ways the bearing and appearance of a Jewish 
rabbi; and that was an added bitterness to men like Lord 
Halifax, by whom his decisions were scouted. They 
might, however, have taken this consolation into considera- 
tion, that if they had not had Lord Penzance set over them 
as a ruler in Israel they would probably have had Lord 
Grimthorpe. 


THe Marquis of Bute, though he has been brought to 
London, does not make any appearance in public; nor is 
his condition sufficiently improved to allow him to attend 
to public affairs, or even to his own business concerns. 
Lady Bute is the constant and devoted attendant on her 
husband. 


Tue death is announced of Lady Berkeley, who, besides 
inheriting the barony of Berkeley, which was separate 
from the earldom, was also co-heiress of the Barony of 
Braose of Gower, and claimed besides to be heir-general to 
the Earldom of Ormond through her descent from the 
first Earl, Thomas Boleyn, the father of Anne Boleyn. 
She was the niece of that amusing writer—and a writer 
who was most amusing at the expense of his own relatives 
—Mr. Grantley Berkeley; and there are privately printed 
pamphlets concerning family disputes that can be read 
now as ancient history, and therefore without the personal 
pain or the invidious partisanship that was engendered by 
an acquaintance with them forty years ago. 
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Tue Lord Chief Justice, who was present at the pleasant 
evening party given by Lady Russell of Killowen to the 
members of the Irish Literary Society, made at the Royal 
Societies’ Club on Monday night a speech that was all in 
favour of peace. The result has been, by the cross-pur- 
poses of life, all sorts of little contretemps. The Times, 
reproved in an extra-judicial utterance, of ‘‘ gross im- 
pertinence” for lecturing the Paris arbitrators on the 
length of their deliberations, has the aplombe to — by 
a gentle hint that the lecture really did shorten the pro- 
ceedings. That is quite absurd, of course; but there has 
been little love shown by ‘‘ the leading organ, I think it is 
called,” and the Lord Chief Justice since the days when, as 
Sir Charles Russell, he led against it before the Parnell 
Commission. Then the reporters, too, who made the Lord 
Chief Justice speak on the decay of Spain in association 
with its profession of the Roman Catholic religion, have, 
of course, added to the confusion; and a disclaimer has 
gone forth from the usually imperturbable chief Bench of 
the Law Courts. Finally, the allusion of the orator of the 
evening to the contrast between the home-coming of 
arbitration commissioners and that of the fighters by the 
sword has not given pleasure in all quarters; but it will, 
for all that, be remembered when the war fever is over. 
Meanwhile, the Lord Chief Justice must be able to reflect 
on the mutability of public opinion; for it is only about a 
couple of years since his arbitration address in America was 
cabled over verbatim to the English press, and commented 
upon with a unanimity of agreement rarely to be found 
among the leader-writers on any single morning. 


Correspondence. 
+ ‘Prince Otto.” 


Srr,—It may interest your correspondent ‘O.” to know 
that Mr. Andrew Lang has somewhere—though exactly 
where I am unable to recall ; is it in Essays in Little ?— 
forestalled Mr. Cornford in his dictum of Prince Otto. 
I cannot remember Mr. Lang’s words, but, in substance, 
he says he finds it impossible to read the tale without a 
wavering suspicion that the author is all the time playing 
with the reader. 

Now ‘C.” maintains that Mr. Cornford’s admission of 
disappointment is a clear proof that he does not care for 
Prince Otto. This is, surely, to draw a rather too 
summary conclusion. I humbly claim to be among the 
most enthusiastic and genuine of Stevenson’s disciples. I 
love the man as revealed in his books and letters, as 
much as I admire and strive to follow the doctrines that 
he teaches. Yet I must confess to having experienced 
a feeling with regard to Prince Otto very akin to that of 
Mr. Lang’s. 

I have read the book the three times that ‘C0.’ advo- 
cates, and am still unable to rid myself of the unpleasant 
and disturbing belief that Stevenson is not quite in earnest. 
I am aware that this will likely be regarded as a most here- 
tical opinion. To me, however, the tale reads as an experi- 
ment. It is not fully matured. Mind, I do not mean to 
imply that it is not honest or sincere. 

Stevenson could not have written a book, he could not 
have written a page, a paragraph—nay, he could not have 
written a single sentence that was not both of these; but 
I cannot bring myself to believe that Stevenson intended 
the book to be taken quite so seriously as has been its fate. 
Beautiful it is, and many of the descriptive passages must 
live in a man’s mind for generations to come; neverthe- 
less, reviewing the book from all points, I must admit to 
liking it the least of Stevenson’s works. 

This does not necessarily mean that I do not care for the 
book. On the contrary, I do care for it; but not quite as I 
care for everything else that has come from the same 
heroic pen. 
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I have read Mr. Cornford’s warmly written chapters. 
His admission of a disappointment is surely no proof of his 
indifference. I am not here to champion Mr. Cornford, 
however. I merely desire to show that ‘“C.’s” inference 
is unjust ; that there are others who hold as Mr. Cornford 
does; and that it is still possible to care for and enjoy a 
book though you may be somewhat disappointed with it as 
a whole.—I am, &c., 

F, W. Prace. 


Nov. 28, 1899. 


Lark and Rocket. 


Sir,—Notwithstanding the distinct charm of the three 
little pieces quoted in the Acapemy of November 25 from 
Mr. Henley’s Songs and Madrigals, there is a note in the 
second piece that jars : 


And over the faded lea 
The skylark scatters his rocketing song. 


It puzzles one’s head, this notion of ‘‘scattering a rocketing 
song”: one does not quite see what it means; and yet 
the words have a familiar sound. I could not make it out 
at first, but light broke at last. In a delightful little 
poem by Mr. Herbert E. Clarke, published with ‘‘ Tann- 
hiiuser” in 1896, and called ‘‘ A March Medley,” there is 
the same combination of words in an intelligible form : _ 


A lark goes up like a rocket, 
And scatters his song in air. 


I never saw one of all the thousands of larks I have 
watched that really went up like a rocket; but “scatters 
his song in air” has great rectitude. So have Mr. 
Clarke’s subsequent words : 


But Shelley did him very well, 
And I may therefore spare my breath. 


But “scatters his rocketing song” can scarcely claim to 
be an improvement on “ goes up like a rocket, and scatters 
his song in air.” It seems to me that the transfer of the 
rocket notion. from the bird to the song just spoils the 
whole thing. “If there is little of the rocket in the bird, 
still less is-there in his song, thank goodness !—I am, &c., 


H. Buxton Formay. 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.: 
Dec. 6, 1899. 


Wanted—Novels of Observation. 


Srr,—Your correspondents who point out the adapta- 
bility for fictional treatment of life in the shop do not 
appear to know of two comparatively recent novels dealing 
with this subject—one, 4 Guardian of the Poor, by T. Baron 
Russell (John Lane); the other, Moonlight, by Mary E. 
Mann (Fisher Unwin). The first-named deals fully with 
life in a draper’s shop in South London. Mrs. Mann’s 
book is concerned with life in the drapery trade in the 
provinces.—I am, &c., 
Henry J. Smira. 
Brighton: Dec. 12, 1899. 


‘€ Criticism by Semaphore.” 


In the course of a letter too long to print, Mr. William 
Smithard writes from Derby: “ Your reviewer has seen, 
and very effectively held up to ridicule, the two most 
prominent faults in Mr. Baker’s Guide to Fiction—+.e., the 
abbreviations, and the bias in some of the criticisms. . . . 
Mr. Baker [the author] has met with the difficulties of a 

ioneer, but I submit that he has taken a good step 
Seovend, and should therefore be praised for what he has 
done, and encouraged to do still better things.” 








16 December, 1899. 


The ‘Academy’s” Special 


Competitions. 


WE offer the sum of Thirty Guineas, to be divided into 
six portions of Five Guineas each, which we shall award 
to the successful competitors in the following literary 


exercises. Anybody is eligible to compete, but competing ~ 


MSS. must not have been printed before, either for public 
or private circulation. 


List of Competitions. 


I.—Five Guryeas for the best original short poem. 
Not to exceed twenty-four lines 

II.—Frve Guineas for the best original short story. 
Not fewer than 1,500 words, and not more than 2,000 
words. 

III.—Five Gutngas for the best original essay on a 
non-literary, light, every-day subject. Not to exceed 
2,000 words in length. 

IV.—Five Gurveas for the best original ‘“ Things 
Seen,” in the manner of those published in the AcapEMy 
during the past year. Not to exceed 350 words. 

V.—Five Guineas for the best original paper on a 
British or foreign city, town, or village. It should 
take the form of a personal, impressionistic description, 
and must not exceed 2,000 words in length. 

VI.—Five Gurvzas for the best original set of epigram™ 
matic criticisms of six British or Americar living novel- 
ists. No single criticism must exceed 100 words in 


length. 


Conditions. 


The MSS. must be typewritten. They must reach 
the AcapEmy office on or before March 31, 1900. 

The title of the particular class of competition must be 
written on the outside of the envelope containing the 
MS. Thus: 

I.—“ Poetry Competition.” 
II.—‘“‘ Story Competition.” 
ITI.—‘‘ Essay Competition.” 
IV.—“ Things Seen Competition.” 
V.— Foreign Town Competition.” 
VI.—“ Novelist Competition.” 


A pseudonym, chosen by the competitor, must be 
written on the left-hand top corner of the first page of 
his or her MS., and each MS. must be accompanied 
by a small closed envelope containing the competitor's 
name and address, with the pseudonym written on the 
outside of such small closed envelope. 

Anybody is eligible to compete; but competing MSS. 
must not have been printed before, either for public or 
private circulation. 

A competitor may compete for as many of the com- 
petitions as he or she chooses. 

As MSS. are received they will be acknowledged under 
the competitor’s pseudonym in the next issue of the 
ACADEMY. 

The prize MSS. will be ge in the AcapEemy ; and 
the Editor reserves the right to print any of the other 
MSS. sent in. 

No MS. will be returned unless it be accompanied 
by an envelope stamped and addressed. 

Competitors who do not comply with the above condi- 
tions will be disqualified. 
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Our Weekly Competitions. 


Result of No. 12 (New Series). 


In the preceding column will be found the terms of a special 
ACADEMY competition which was foreshadowed in our last number. 
We then asked our ordinary Prize Competitors to try their hands at 
devising six subjects suitable for this competition. There can be no 
doubt whatever that the best and most thoughtful list is that 
composed by Mr, A, Griffith, Fair View, Wells-road, Malvern :— 


Srx LITERARY EXERCISES, 


1, An ode, “ France in 1899.” 

2. An oration to be read at the unveiling of an Imperial memorial 
in London, erected in memory of the soldiers who may fall in the 
Transvaal War. (The inscription on the monument may be quoted.) 

3. A prologue to be declaimed or acted at the opening of the 
first national or municipal theatre in England. (Conventional form 
of prologue need not be adopted.) 

4. An essay on “the pathetic fallacy.” (See “Modern Painters.”) 

5. A description of a Salvation Army meeting. ; 

6. An account of the discovery of the statue of the Olympian 
Zeus at Shasoa by an English artist in the year 1901. 

(I am afraid a large volume, much less 2,000 words, would be 
a meagre allowance for the description of this momentous event. 
The writer could choose any aspect of the subject, The previous cr 
subsequent adventures of either explorer or statue, chryselephantine 
sculpture, a description of the Hellenistic priests, their mysteries 
and sacred books, The description would take the form of a letter 
to the writer’s friend in the museum as writer ; statue and MSS. 
would, probably, perish in a typhoon in the Indian Ocean.) 


Among other lists are these :— 


1, A sermon on a fixed text. 

. A short story. 

A poem, 

An essay on a fixed subject. 

A translation from the French, 
. A political leading article. 


o Oty go Bo 


(A, T. de M, London. | 


Suggestion the first—a brisk autobiography, 
Carelessly candied, unstudied in style ; 
Next, an essay on travel, devoid of geography, 
England, if possible—not on the Nile ; 
Then, a study of any acknowledged authority, 
Lamb, if you will, or, it may be, Carlyle ; 
Next, a story—your first, or, of less seniority, 
The best you have done for a deuce of a while ; 
Then, a “ leader,” concise, conclusive, conventional, 
Wherein you reveal, but, oh, never revile ; 
Last, a copy of verses whose charms unintentional 
(Inspired, shall we say ?) show no trace of the file. 
[J. D. A, Ealing. | 
. A short story. 
. A critical note on a modern writer. 
. A biographical note on a recently deceased writer. 
. Ultra-realism in literature. 
. The present lack of great poetry. 
. The effect of the spread of education on the literary output. 
[A. H. W, Westward Ho! } 


1, An essay estimating the position in history or literature of 
some man or woman not now living. 

2. Review some British work of fiction published within the last 
five years, showing in what ways it follows the general trend of 
present-day thought, and to what extent it is original in subject, 
treatment, and style, 

3, Translate from some foreign language—Latin and Greek not 
excluded—either a continuous passage or passages selected as being 
representative of the author, or as illustrating his treatment of a 
particular subject, Prose must be translated by prose, and veree by 
verse. 

4, Write a cycle of short poems, none of which must exceed 500 
words, They must be connected by one leading idea, and must all 
be necessary to its development. 

5, Write a play in one act, not necessarily suitable for the stage. 
The working-out of a plot need not be attempted, but the play 
must centre round some problem, which must be solved in 
developing the characters. It may be written in prose or verse. 

6. Write a scheme of an original work in history, biography or 
fiction, making clear its scope and plan, and showing the division 
into volumes, parts, or chapters. 

[E. F. S., Clifton. } 


1. Which books should this year have been “crowned” had the 
ACADEMY awards been made on the former basis? State your 
reasons for your decision. 

2. Select from among living authors the half-dozen whose fame 
will be the greatest fifty years hence, and justify the selection. 

3. Who is the greatest prose writer of the nineteenth century ? 


SO m o he 
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4. What department in literature affords the greatest scope to 
writers seeking to fill unoccupied positions, and to make original 
contributions to literature ? 

5. Name the two xew writers of the past year who give the 
greatest promise, and substantiate your choice, 

6. On whom should the Poet Laureateship be bestowed on the 
happening of the next vacancy ? 

[B. R., London. } 

Lists received also from :—G. E. M., London; C. L., London; 
W.C. F., Dumbreck ; B. M. R., London ; Miss J. W., Stroud ; B. RB. B., 
Great Malvern ; A. E., Oxford ; G, M. B., Leeds; G. H., Didsbury ; 
E, A., London ; G. N., Clifton; T. C., Buxted; D. S, Glasgow; 
H. B., Garcosh ; W. B. B., London; M. A. C., Cambridge ; W. 8. R., 
Moffat ; E. L., Burton; G, C. M. D., Crediton; P. C., Greenock ; 
A. 8., Edinburgh ; H. B. R., Bradford; W. C.C., London ; M. B, C., 
Egham ; G. R. G., Stoke-on-Trent ; J. P. K., Cranleigh. 


Competition No. 13 (New Series). 


: We have received from a well-known novelist the following 
etter : 

“J wish to put together a shelf-full of books for a debating club 
in a very small country town. We are ardent politicians, but our 
information unfortunately falls more than a little short of our zeal. 
We have (say) £2 to begin upon, It might amuse some of your 
readers to help us by suggesting lists, and I can assure you we 
should be glad of their help. The question is, What can we do for 
£2 (allowing for discount)? The cost of carriage may be ignored, 
although we have no local bookseller: for Sir Roger de Coverley, 
our President, is starting on a visit to town and has offered to 
bring the books home in his portmanteau.” 

We offer a prize of a guinea for the best list of books suitable 
for the purpose numed procurable for £2. 


RULES, 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The AcApEmy, 43, 
Chan -lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, December -20, Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the third column of p, 732 or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given: 
we cannot consider anonymous answers. 


New Books Received. 


[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. | 


Tne LIFE oF By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER 
EpWARD WHITE BENSON. BENSON. 


Two volumes (1,400 pages) replete with every kind of 
biographical matter. We have letters which the Archbishop 
wrote to his mother at twelve, and letters which he wrote to 
bishops and scholars in the prime of life. The pictures show 
us Dr. Benson on his horse and in his study, &c. We have long 
extracts from a ‘ safety-valve” diary which he kept in later 
life. The domestic, the professional, and the spiritual man are 
here. (Macmillan.) 


TENNYSON, Rusktn, MILL, AND ‘ 
OTHER LITERARY ESTIMATES. By FREDERIC HARRISON 


‘* A SERIES of systematic estimates of some leading influences 
on the thought of our time.’’ Thus Mr. Harrison describes 
these papers on Teonyson, Ruskin, Arnold, J. A. Symonds, 
Gibbon, Jobn Stuart Mill, and others. Mr. Ruskin is 
treated both as a prophet and as a master of prose. A book 
of solid judgments, delivered with the writer’s ripe conviction. 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 

UNWRITTEN LAws AND 
IDEALS OF ACTIVE CAREERS. EDpITED By E. H. Prrcarrn. 


How people of consequence regulate their official and social 
conduct : this is the interesting subject on which Miss Pitcairn 
has collected information. The ideal behaviour of ambassadors 
to callers ; the why and when of a Judge’s robes ; the conditions 
of popularity in a Headmaster ; the relations between composers 
and musicians—these are the kind of points elucidated. In all, 
eighteen professions are carefully overhauled, and each by an 
expert in his profession. The following is quoted as the ideal 
speech to British soldiers before battle: ‘‘The General says 
that Dargai must be taken: the Gordon Highlanders will take 
it.”” The reasons for this are set forth. (Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 
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EVANGELICAL BELIEF. By Joun BroapHurRST NICHOLS. 


TowaRDs the close of 1898 the Committee of the Religious 
Tract Society offered a prize of One Hundred Pounds for the 
best essay on ‘‘ Evangelical Belief.” The object of the Com- 
mittee was to evoke an able criticism of the sacerdotal 
tendencies of the day. This is the essay that pleased them 
best. One condition was that the discussion must be ‘‘ without 
controversial bitterness’; hence there has been no rivalry in the 
art of abuse. (Religious Tract Society. 6s.) 


GroRGE SELWyN; His Lerrers Eprrep sy E. 8. Roscor 
AND His LIre. AND HELEN CLERGUE. 


Tuts book will supplement the general knowledge of this 
eighteenth century wit and table-talker. Few of bis letters 
were known until, in the Fifteenth Report of the Historical 
Manuscript Commission, there were printed more than two 
hundred feeiens from his pen which had been preserved at Castle 
Howard. A selection of these interesting letters, which are 
full of matter, is printed, with careful annotations, in this 
volume. Society and politics, the American War of Independ- 
ence, the fall of Lord North Fox’s debts and Pitt’s first 
speech, the Royal Society, and Almack’s: these dominate the 
correspondence. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


By Moor AnD FELL. By HALuLIwEtt SUTCLIFFE. 


ToProGRAPHY is attracting better pens, and is receiving more 
artistic treatment, every year. In his novel Ricroft of Withens 
Mr. Sutcliffe gave us admirable backgrounds of the wild moors 
and fells of Yorkshire. He now describes these lands of peat 
and heather and lonely manors in detail. Students of the 
Bronté novels will value the first chapter, which is on Haworth. 
(Unwin. 6s.) 


BISMARCK. By JamMEs W. HEADLAM. 


Tue ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” series has made great pro- 
gress: this is the twenty-ninth volame. Mr. Headlam says 
that the greater number of his pages were completed before 
the death of Prince Bismarck; but he has used all the later 
material that has been published, notably the collections of 
Horst Kohl, and Herr von Poschinger. Mr. Headlam iuci- 
dentally remarks: ‘‘A good collection of Bismarck’s corre- 
spondence is much wavted.” (G. P. Putnam's Sons. 5s.) 


AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS. By D. G. MITCHELL. 


A TYPE of book in which America excels is the book of 
tender reminiscences, illustrated with real care and intelligence. 
This is such a-book. It starts ‘‘ with times when the wealthy 
independence of General Jackson made itself heard in Con- 
gressional corridors, and when young ears were listening 
eagerly for new footfalls of the brave ‘ Leather Stocking’ in 
the paths of American woods; and it closes with the lugubrious 
and memorable notes of the ‘ Raven’ of Poe.” (Dent & Co. 
7s. 6d.) 


LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
(LiprarRyY EDITION). By Siwney LEE. 


THE evolution of this book is interesting. First it was a 
dictionary article; next it was a modest octavo volume ; now 
it is too tall for most shelves, and a very beautifal book. The 
numerous illustrations which the present edition contains are 
not mere embellishments, but may be regarded as graphic 
additions to the substance of the work. Nevertheless, the 
purely artistic value of many of them is great. The text has 
also received additions: the remarks on Shakespeare’s auto- 
graphs and handwriting are extended, and Mr. Lee has inserted 
a description of the interesting copy of the First Folio in Mr. 
Sibthorp’s library which very recently came to light. Other 
extensions might be noted, but in no case do the alterations 
modify the general conclusions to which Mr. Lee has already 
given expression. The book as a whole is superbly produced. 
The design on the cover is taken from a rare binding of English 
workmanship of the sixteenth century, now in the British 
Museum.” (Smith, Elder & Co. 16s.) 


THE PRAISE OF GARDENS. By ALBERT ForBES SIVEKING. 


A NEW edition of a collection which Walter Pater called ‘‘a 
scholarly little book.” That was fourteen years ago. Here 
the author has tried by addition and omission to hit more 
nearly the mark he had in view—viz., ‘‘to bring together a 
series of prose passages giving an historical survey” of garden 
books. All garden writers are quoted, from Solomon to Bacon, 
and from Addison to d’Annunzio. The illustrations to this 
edition are numerous and admirably chosen; and the book 
breathes of gardens. (Dent & Co. 7s. 6d.) 
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THE CoNQUEST OF ENGLAND. By Joun RICHARD GREEN. 


OnE is always glad to see a standard work included in the 
handy and comely ‘‘ Eversley” series. This book, of which 
the first edition appeared in 1883, is now added to the eleven 
volumes by Green which have already reached this goal. 
(Macmillan. 2 vols. 10s.) 





In addition to the above we have received : 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 


Candlish (James 8. 3 ~_ ome ap Salvation.. ....(T. & T. Clark) 7/6 
Bolo (Abbé Henry), The Tragedy of Calvary A Paul) net 2/6 
Bolo (Abbé Henry), The Morrow of Life ...... ..(Kegan Paul) 

Eeles (F. C.), Reservation of the Holy Eacharist in the ‘Scottish Church 


(Jolly & Sons) 2/6 
McCabe (Joseph), The Religion of the Twentieth or - ..(Watts & Co.) 1/0 
Dowden (John), The Workmanship of the Prayer Book .... ..(Methuen) 3/6 
Toy (Crawford H.), A Critical endl Exegetical ot ‘on the Book of 
BEIIIIID. jinnencnansspvemstiih dimttsncpdnatitieddunigenttbaninimnsnbatshinlmesd (T. & T. Clark) 
Conway (Moncure D.), Solomon and Solomonic Literature ...(Kegan Paul) 
The Small Hymn-Book : The Word-Book of the Yattendon Hymzal 
(B. H, Blackwell) net 1/6 
Grane (W. L.), Hard Sayings of Jesus Christ............. sadinets tend (Macmillan) 5/0 
Drummond (Henry), The New Evangelism, and Other Papers 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Vincent (Murven R.), A History of the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament Macmillan) 3/6 
Matthews (S.), A History of New Testament Times i in Palestine See 3/6 








Manning (Henry Edward), The Teaching of Christ ......... (Wells Gardner) 6/0 
Bindley (Tf. Herbert), The (cumenical Documents of the Faith 
(Methuen) 6/0 
Macmillan (Hugh), Gleanings in Holy Fields ............ssccccsesseees — lan) 3/6 
The Ho =e With over 350 Illustrations from the Old Masters. 
Vol. L. seee:(8.P.C0.K,) 





POETRY, CRITIOISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 










Tadema (L, T.), The Fate-Spiamer 2.0... ......c0.cesseceecssceesesccesseees (Mortlock) 
Tennyson (Alfred Lord), Poetical Works. Macmillan) net 4/0 
Campbell (Mrs, Colin G.), Father Damien «Mowbray & Co.) 
MeMillan (E. J.), Lyrics of the West... ...... .(Putnam’s Bene 5/0 
pm ny, (Alice), "Master Death............. saath id —_ & Co.) 
mn ( » Poems.. io danenihaipiiapieaubiaiaihant ( & Son) 
y- kh. (T. G. ), Sappho the Lesbian ...... . ...... . (Williams & Norgate) net 4/6 
Shuckburgh (Evelyn 8.), The Letters of Cicero. In4 vols, Vols. I. and 
Bile: cscsoccepsantapsesendnienteeinetgeesesenhiangaimiiabassviveneninecetinnik:3:'ot Bell & Sons) 
Winchester (C. T.), Some Principles of Literary Criticism (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Without God. By a Singer from the South .............. daeniatisee (Kegan Paul) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Hamilton (F. J.) and Brooks (E. W.), The Syriac Chronicle, known as 
that ey of Mit 











ND --iictiantthacapeininnnianiinia (Methuen) net 12/6 
FitzSimon -. J. A, and V. A.), The Gods of O d the Story that 
NRE TOUTE. wnnccsarsscceccces cnsedece esgennsorses enitcbasscdannaninial (Unwin) net 10/6 


Cust (Lionel), A History of Eton College 


.(Duckworth) net 5/0 
Hapgood (Norman), Abraham Lincoln... 


.(Macmillan) net 7/6 





Ward (John), Pyramids and Pro; B cee Eyre * Spottiswoode) 
Carlyle (R. M. and A. J.), Hugh Latimer .. ...........cccccssssseeeeeeees oem 3/6 
Firth (C. H.), The Clarke Papers. Vol. [TD. .............cecesseeseeees (Longmans) 
Butler (H. C.), Scotland's Ruined Abbeys ..........c0c00.eeseeee “(jemi net 12/0 
Cock (Mrs. A.), Life of Madame de Longueville ... ..(Smith, Elder) 
Monkkouse (Cosmo), British Contemporary ATtists «...cccccocees (Heinemann) 
Hume (Martin A. 8.), Modern Spain. 1733-1893 ........ccescceceseeeseeeee (Unwin) 5/0 
Mitchell (Donald G.), American Lands and Letters ...... . (Dent & Co.) net 7/6 


Walker (T. A.), A History of the Law of Nations. Vol. I. ...(Univ. Press) 
Macdonald (W.), Select Charters and Other Documents Illustrative of 
American History, 1606-1775... .........-csceccssseesenssessesenees ey net 8/6 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. New Series. Vol. XIII. ) 
gmans 


(Lon 
Threads from the Life af John Mills, Banker. ...(Sherratt & Hughes) net 6/0 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Timmins (H. Thornhill), Nooks and Corners of Shropshire ...... (Stock) net 21/0 
Ward (Gertrude), Letters from East Africa. 

(Univ. Mission to Central Africa) 
Scott (G. Firth), From Franklin to Nansen ............... s+ pees (Bowden) 
Wood (Charles W.), In the ba all ts the onoteen (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Smith (W. A.), Temperate Chile . (A. & C. Black) 10/6 
Hobhouse (E.), Health Abroad ..(Smith, Elder) 6/0 












Lacy (George, Pictures of Travel, Sport, ‘and Adventures ......... (Pearson) 15/0 
Millais (J. G.), A Breath from the Veldt ............... ..... (Sotheran & Co.) net 42/0 
Potocki (Count ae Sport in Somaliland ...... . ......... (Rowland Ward) 70/0 
Javelle (Emile), Alpine Memories ....... Pinaceadbebnecesiuanen: shesteeans prssoons (Unwin) 7/6 
SCIENOE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Starbuck (E. D.), be Psychology of aan niin (Scott) 6/0 
Fraser (A. C.), Berkeley . gulbecesées "" (Blackwood) 3/6 
Gore (G.), The Scientific Basis of “Morality abicsuanenensnd (Sonnenschein) net 10/6 
‘Sedgwick (W.), The Advance of Knowledge................ tncossetiabvemengll (Allen) 6/0 
EDUCATIONAL, 
Alge (8. \s IE TRIN dascescedtn cutnenesscnciotsatinnnsonainseecl (up = 4 2/6 
Alge (8.), Firat German Reader .. piidiliataitintnctlibgestiiaimiiian . cumini (D 2/0 
Dewey (John), The Ley y and Society Soncunihie wl -(Gniv. ‘of ‘Chicago —_ 
Walters (W C. F.), The Agricola of Tacitus. ..............:0...c:cecereeeee (Blackie) 1/6 
Gwynn (Stephen), The Odes of Horace. Book IV. ..(Blackie) 
Warren (P. W. T.), Readers’ Companion to Sesame and Lilies . « Allen) net 1/0 
Nutt (Alfred), Ossian and the Ossianic Literature ..... Setishieaasidoeonsgsantiidiammes 
Weston (Jessie L.), King Arthur and His Knights .. Nutt) 6d. 
pe LASS Sh eae (Camb. Univ. ‘——' 1/6 
Welton (J.), ite Logical Basis of Education .............0.....se00-e4 (Macmillan) 3/6 
JUVENILE. 

Seton-Thompson (Ernest), The Trial of the Sandhill Stag ......... (Nutt) net 3/6 
Connell (F. we» How Soldiers Fight  .................ssesssees. (Bowden) net 5/0 
C. M. K. and E. 8. L., The Children’s Morning Text Book 

(Mowbray & Co.) net 2/0 
Booth (Maud B.), Sleepy-Time Stories .............sccreeeeeeeee (Putnam’s Sons) 
Kimmins (G. T.), Polly of Parker’s Rents  ..........sssceccsscssenseseseree (Bowden) 3/6 
Henty (G. A.), The Lost Heir......... 0 .sscesssssesssceseesseeseeserersenesenses (Bowden) 6/0 





qommeenst (M. Surtees), Stories ow eee. lienseiionl ~ fires © &Co.) 6/0 








Dunning (J. T.), The Two Pools... eeorescepeesess 3/6 
Bennett (T.), Tiptail ...... 7 3/6 
Lucas (E. v}, be Book of Shops 6/0 
A. A. B, and Helumac, y beta a Wonderland... » 2/6 
Willson (St. J. B. W.), Lucian’s ee eotausoeccsssqintnbentd ( } 10/6 
Golden Sunbeams. Vol. III. ...... sense a 8 a 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Brown (Haydn), Advice to Single Women ............:0:..ccssceeeee seers (Bowden) 
—— Bi, BR), TO TIWORER mecccscccccscccccsees s-ccsece /eseees Deacon & Co.) 1/0 
Littler (R. D. M.), The Rights a: and Duties of Judges ...(Butterworth & Co.) 


Wise (J. 8.), ‘Diomea : The Life, Travels, and Observations of a 
(Macmillan) net 7/6 


Garratt (H. A.), The Modern Safety youn eebuimuenpunciatt a &Co.) 3/0 
Bridges (G. J.), His First Day’s Work .. erconeeseinece cetescnsecsenss: (OVMERD 170 
Lewis (H. L.), The Shilling Law Book ...........:sseccsssesseseererseeensees (Bowden ) 1/0 
Smith ae E.), The Scarlet Stigma ......... Chapman, Washington) net 3/0 


( 
and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada (Hope & son) 
Smith (John), Christian Character as a Social Power 
Daccrssscn &  Beeeeunen) 3/6 


Kearton (R.), Our Rarer British Breeding Birds .... senthevenie Cassell) 
Jones (C, B.), The Lover’s Shakespeare caestictadianiiaieensaalintbetaniesiadl (Gay @ Bird) 3/6 
Jones (Emily), x1 Englishwoman’s Year Pook and Directory.. "(Black) net 2/6 
Dorman (M. R, P.), Tne Mind of the Ig tnoienssecesbeesbesovens (Kegan Paul) 
Maguire (T. Miller), Military Geography ..(Camb. Univ. Press) 
A-Beckett (A. W.), London at the End of tke Gentury . ..(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
— (Fred), The Boyhood of a Naturalist...................0006+ (Blackie & Son) 
a (Mrs. A.), Appearances: How to Keep Them Up on a Limited 
MID casncsinctesesecscdeenbinsoosocesecoscocn sandvesearcoacebssbooscsocebons-gusesoeuces (Long) 2/6 
*“*Nemo.”” The Making of Europe ........ ...... 








See (Neleon & Son-). 3/6 
Brown (W. Jethro), The New ‘Democracy - sae . (Macmillan) 7/6 
Zoological Record, 1898 .. peda caveminnatensgunnes “(Garney & Jackson) 
Harper’s Round Fable, i SUNT chiscinaciespscenannnthcsilliontviniaa (Harper & Bros.) 
UE ENE CDS Minscnsitic. cccenittinssvensusstinansicnisensecd (Simpkin, Marshall) 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Maples (Ellen), Journalsand Pa of ad Maples, » D. (Longmans) 7/6 
Farrar (Very Rev. F. W.), The BIR ssctecuvessoveces seas (Cassell & Co.) 
Tennyson (Alfred Lord), The Princess .............sccc0.ssseeee soe (Macmillan) net 1/6 
Pratt (Anne), The Flowering wtasnyad poneeraete wean and Ferns of Great 


Britain. 2 vols. ..... sisatorne -(Warne) each 12/0 
Dickens (Charles), Christmas Se Seca, aa IeesY ..(Dent &Co.) net 1/6 
Fitzgerald (E.) Rubaéiyét of Omar Khayyim ; The Four Editions 

(Macmillan) net 8/6 





Stevenson (R. L.), Treasure [sland .............cccccseseeeeseeeee cibccenbenionen (Cassell) 3/8 
Shakespeare’s Plays, Vols. IT., I1T., [V. ..........ssecesesseees ....(Newnes) 
Gollancz (J.), The Works of Shakespeare. Vol, TIL, .... duheciibaiaubeensns (Dent) 


J. E. M., Tne Crocus: Containing Original Poems for Young People 
(Cornish) 1/0 
Scott (Temple), The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Vol. VIII. 
(Bell & Sons) 3/6 
Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems (Eversley Edition). Vol. X.: Completing 
(Macmillan) 5/0 








J. NISBET & COS LIST. 


J. H. FRERE and HIS FRIENDS. 


Letters and Papers from an Old Muniment Room. Edited 
by G, FESTIN Demy 8vo, 103. net. 

A delightful book......very entertaining and valuable.”— World, 

** A most delightful and valuable book,”—Manchester Guardian. 


“*Letters such as these...... take us behind the scenes at one of the most 
interesting periods of our nation’s history.” —Scotsman, 





OLIVER CROMWELL. By 


ARTHUR PATERSON, Author of “Cromwell’s Own,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 10s. net. 


** An interesting and valuable historical biography...... eminently readable, 
and it cannot but prove welcome to many who desire to have a well-iustructed 
opinion on the life and character of Cromwell.”— %cotsman. 

“ Most skilfully and powerfully written.” —Literature. 


% CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


IN the YEAR of WATERLOO. 
A Story for Boys. By O. V. CAINE. Extra crown 8vo, 6s, 


*** Pace to Face with Napoleon’ was one of the best books of the season last 
year, and Mr. O. V. Caine has made a big bid for equal pride of place this year 
with ‘In the Year of Waterloo.’ ”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ALL SORTS. By L. T. Meade. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Written in Mrs. Meade’s usual bright and amusing manner.”—Scotsman, 
“We ' We heartily commend Mrs. Meade’s charming tale.’ —Aberdeen Free Press. 











THE GRIM HOUSE. A Book for 


Girls. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s 


“A delightful story......told with charming naiveté.”— Aberdeen Free Press. 
“ Attractive......and interesting.”’— Westminster Gazette. 


THE VALIANT RUNAWAYS. 


A Book of Stirring Adventure for Boys. By GERTRUDE 
ATHERTON. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 
“A most exhilarating book. ”— Speaker. 


J. NISBET & CO., Limitep, 21, Berners Street, London, 
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‘yours LADY, well educated, good Typist 

and Shorthand Writer, would give her SERVICES, ora 
few months to commence, to Literary Lady or Gentleman in 
return for Secretarial enpestenes. —Letters K., care of Allen, 
Stationer, Parade, Cricklew: 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S ILLUS- 
TRATED ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 
is Now Ready, and will be sent to any 


address post free on application. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application — 


OOKS at DISCOUNT PRICES. — Just 
published, 2 NEW CATALOGUE of 184 pages of the 
BEST NEW BOOKS offered at a Discount of 25 per cent., 
except on those published at net prices. A copy sent post free 
on application. 
Orders for Books received by the morning post are executed 
the same day. 
Trvsiove, Hanson & Compa, Ltd., 143, Oxford Street, and 
6n, Sloane Street, London. 


RA DEKER’S & BADD ELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 


DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square, Lonpow, W. 


} ELMSCOTT and VALE PRESS PUBLI- 
CATIONS.—Annetated CATALOGUE of a most Im- 
rortant Collection. including y 3 =- on Vellum, supplemented 
xy an unusually Choice Series o' ks by Favourite Modern 
articularly worthy the attention of 
ANK HOLLINGS, 7, Great Turn- 





Authors. he whole + 
Collectors. Post free.— 
stile, Holborn, London. 


XMAS, 


1899. 
OOKS for PRESENTS and PRIZES.— 
The Anes. BTOC K in lOrbos to select from 
JISCOUNT PRICES 
Our NEW List at Recent Books, just issued, will be 
for warded free on receipt of address. 
A. & F. DENNY, 304, Strand, W.C., and 32, Charing Cross, 8.W 


a Wa Be Vo rreaietn 


HAS OPENED AN OFFICE AT 
1, SOHO SQUARE, W., 
Where he has on view 
A COLLECTION OF FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY BOOKS, EARLY AMERICANA, &c. 
The List of UNKNOWN and LOST BOOKS is in preparation 
Office Hours: 10-1 and 2-5. 


OOKS WANTED. — 25s. each offered. — 
Stevenson’s Edinburgh, 1879—Tennyson's Poems, 1830— 
Symonds’s Age of the Despots, 1875—Symonds's Essays, 2 vols. 
an s’s Sketches and Studies in Italy, 1879—Inland 
Voyage, 1878—New Arabian Nights, 2 vols. y\"\-7 = 
Grange, 1847—Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862— Moore's Alps i 
Scrope’s Salmon Fishing, 1843—C ——— ps A “aly, 5 
vols., 1864-71—King Glumpus Rare ks 
Supplied. —BAKI w’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BiitMINGHAM. 





To be published on Monday next, December 18th. 
1 vol., 8vo, with many Illustrations, price £1 1s. net. 
ar BTONENSES: ® Pay aphical His- 
oy of ne. Selected e Lives of Celebrated 
RTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, of 
Eton Colleg e. 
Eton: R. INGALTON DRAKE. 
London: Smmpxiv, Marsnaut. & Co. 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS BEFORE EASTER, 1900. 
Lecture Hour, 3 o’ctock P.M. 








CHRISTMAS ee 


CHARLES VERNON BOYS, —SIX 
LECTURES (adapted toa )—F - cieterte mi FLUIDS 
in MUTION and + ar ye ey 4 es. On 

Thu y), Dec. 30, 1899, Jan. 2, . One Guinea 


Dec, 28 ( 
the Course ; Children “under 16, Ha ioe 


Pr.fessor E. 


RAY TARE RSTER. M.A., LUL.D., 
Director of the Natural History prpertm 


F.R.S. 
ents of the British 


Hesonm Fullerian Professor of Physi R.L—TWELVE 

CTURES on THE STRUCTUR ‘ae LASSIFICATION 
i FISHES. esdays, Jan. 16, 23, 30, Feb. 6, 13, 20, 27, 
March 6, 13, 20, 27, yond 3. “— Guinea the pecee 


W. H. R. RIVERS. M.D., —THREE 
LECTURES on “THE ButsEs of PRRUsIIV SiN. ” On 

Thursdays, Jan. 18, 25, Feb.1, Half-a-Guinea. 

Professor H. H. TURNER, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professo: 
of Seizonomy, in the University of Oxtord.—THREE LEC. 
TURES “MODERN ASTRONOMY.” On Thursdays, 
Feb. 8, 15, 2. Half-a-Guinea. 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN, 
Slade Professor of Fine Art, Unive’ ay f Cambridge.— 
THREE LECTURES on “RECENT EXCAVATIONS at the 
ARGIVE HERAZUM (in GREECE).” (Illustrated by Lantern 
Slides.) On Thursdays, March 1, 18, 15. i tone, 


EDWARD PrFaeBRALD Es}. F.R.G.8., F.Z8.— 
THREE LECTUR “Mo TAIN PBRPLORATION ip 
the ANDES.” On _ a, March 22, 29, April 5. Half-a- 
Guinea. 

Sir HUBERT H. PABSY, a oy Dee. 


a. *2- L,H.D., 


a. 2Sis PB irector 
LECTURES on 


of the Re al Coll HRE 
“ NEGL. ED BYWAYS tn) in MUSIC ~ ‘with Tasteel — 
at. On Saturdays, Jan. 20, 27, Fe * Half-a- 


W. L. COURTNEY Rey D.—THR —y LEC. 
TURES on Dea IDEA TRiGkDY in ANCIENT and in 
— RAMA.” On Saturdays, Feb. 10, 17, 24. Half-a- 
tuine. 


he te itm Hon. Lord RAYLEIGH, M.A... D.C.L 
rofessor of Natural ‘Philosophy, Teas 

LeoTuR BS on “POLARISED LIGHT.” On’ Sai turdays, 
March 3, 10, 17, 24, 31, April7. One Guinea. 
Subscription (to Non-Members) to all =" of Lectures 
tentendins from Christmas Two 
Tickets issued daily at the foetitution or sent by post on 
receipt o of Chsane or Post-office Order. 





may I NOT LESS THAN THREE Sincte Lecture 
omen available forany Afternoon Lecture, for Half-a-Guinea. 


The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will begin on Jan 
19th. at 9 p.m., when the On ht Hon. Lord RAYLEIGH wi 
give a Discourse a “FLIGHT.” Succeed: ling Discourses will 
probably be given by the ‘Hon, CHARL A. PARSONS, 
Professor J, REYNOLDS GREEN, H. WARINGTON oer 
Esq. Professor JOHN H. POY STING. Ma jor RONAL, Ross, 
Professor FRANK C CLOWEs, Sir BE NBL 
ir ‘ANDREW NOBLE, K.C.B., J. Sporn ‘UR 
THOMSON, Professor DEWAR, "ol ot other gentlemen. To 
these Meetings Members and their Friends only are admitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming a are requested’to app poly 
to the When aq hey are immediately 

en 8, 
and hole awe li 


Le Ten pees ures at a Fe Five Guineas a year; or a com- 




















IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, » BOOKS, &c. 


Printers and Publish SELL & RA =n 5) ” Bott be hase 
Street, E.C., have a aiit Rotary Machines 
for prin’ ; illustrated or other Publicati enon built 
Machines for fast fo and covering & 8, 6 24, or 32-page 





Journals at one operation. 
CL. ce and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
Facilities ease the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 

tising and Publishing De ments conducted. 

Telephone rf elegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


YPE-WRITING.— Authors’ MSS., Plays, 
Legal and Scientific Documents, &., at_usual rates. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages.—W. T. Curtis, 
10, Harringay Park, Crouch End, London, N. 
YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
executed. 10d. ner 1,000 words. — Address Miss G., 
93, Canfield Gardens, N 


TPE. WRITING promptly and accurately 
10d. per 1,000 words. Samples and references 
Multi- ) — ee ress, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 
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IRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
meno nee @ peparete on demand. 

TWO on CURRENT aq tiny on the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below 

STOCK: ARES, and ANNUITIES perchanee and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the enoentegement t of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











11 ei Oo F oN o RB Wick. 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SC SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 
ot i —-r - —_ Commitee iy oy 

. not exceedin; 0 ‘or the ion ¢ 
PRINCIPAL of the scHooL. _ 

The Applicants must be qualified by —~ attainments. 
Preference will be given to a person having had practical expe- 
rience in a technical school. 

— —— Applicant ' will have control of the School, and 

ust personally some of otentene work. 
His duties will commence early in Fobreary, and he will be 





required to the Committee in generai preparation of the 
School, now in course of e _ copy of the curriculum 
ww > bs tion to the Town vler 





on 
ts to send co ~~ of recent testimonials to the Town 
oie? Saildbalt Norwich, not later than 20th December inst. 
Commencivg salary r annum. 
EO. B. KENNETT, Town Clerk. 
Guildhall, Norwich, 


4th December, 1899. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 





The Course a Siaty is arranged to an Engiueer for em- 
pleement in y~ -*- sod. the. Colonies qe 40 
itudents will * itted in Septem! 





of State = offer them for Com titions twelve Ap — 7 | 
as Assistant Engineers in the ork ve Appuint 


~y 
Four Appointments as Superintendents i = ‘he 
Sa eer s De ment, Ove a ‘ne Le Branch 


D., and One in the Indian Sta‘e 
Railway. —For pastioulans apply to Src RETARY yl College. 


ON > . . - IBRAR Y, 
8.W. 
a. aCe. THE PR vol OF WALES, K.G. 
mt NE ey! Sa we ey 
Venda e Right BALFOUR, M.P., the 
Ri J ak, the LORD BISHOP < of. LONDON ERB RBERT 
SP R, Esq. ; the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., 
Tausters—Right Hon. Sir M. CRART DUFF. = ht ics, 
SirJOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., » Right L of 
=. 
contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in Various Languages. Seneertatien. £3 
a@ year; Lite Membership, accordi: dL, ee olumes 
are allow to Country and Ten to Reading 
pen half-past ‘. CATALOGUE, Hit Fifth Edition, 
2 vols. -» Toyal 8vo, price 21s. ; 16s. 
T HiGpERa IGHT, LL.D., 
Secretary and Librarian. 











F. V. WHITE & 60.’S LIST. 


Tn cloth gilt, price 6s, each. 
THE BOND of BLACK. 


3rd Edition. By WILLIAM LE QUEUX,. 


A VOYAGE at ANCHOR. 


By CLARK RUSSELL, 


THE STEPMOTHER. 


2nd Edition. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


THE FOLLY of ALISON. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


A LOWLY LOVER. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 


WHAT a WOMAN WILL DO. 


By LUCAS CLEEVE (Mrs. Howard Kingscote’. 


ANNIE o’ the BANKS o’ DEE. 


By GORDON STABLES, R.N. 





















In cloth gilt, price 5s., Illustrated. 


A SAILOR’S BRIDE. 


By GUY BOOTHBY. 


In cloth gilt, gules 3s. 6d. each, Illustrated. 
SOUTH AFRICAN STORY. 
JOHN AMES, Native Commissiwer. 


A Romance of the Matabele Rising. 
By BERTRAM MITFORD. 


THE REVENGE of VALERIE. 


By HUME NISBET. 
Now Ready, in in Tlustrated Paper Cover, Is. 
Fifteenth Year of Publication. 
WINTER'S ANNUAL. 
THE SOLDIER and the LADY. 


2nd Béiticn. By JOHN STRANGS WINTER. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 
14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
























MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 














SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 











THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 









BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, BIRTHDAY, 
AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


















30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 

241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lowpon ; 

_Ané 0 10-13, Bartwun Arcade, Mapeuseese. 


















“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


New Series. No. 13. 
All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (desoribed fully on page 
730) must out out this Coupon 
and enclose tt with their reply. 








































23 December, 1892. 
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THE 


DAINTY “BIBELOTS.” 


Aske your Booksel/er to show them. 
See a volume and you wil! 
Buy it. 








WNortice.—If you have any difficulty in seeing a 
volume, send us post-card atd we will send any 
volume on approval. 


THE BIBELOTS. 


A Series of Reprints for the Book-lover. 
Edited by J. POTTER-BRISCOE, 
Chief Librarian of Nottirgham Public Library. 


THE BIBELOTS. 


Size 56 in. by 2?in. About 150 pp. 
Portrait and Illustrations. Bound in leather. 
Price 2s, 6d. net each; or 3 vols., in leather case, 
10s. 6d. net. 


























Vellum Edition (limited to 60 copies), 10s. 6d. net. 


THE BIBELOTS. 


The following are now ready :— 


I—COLERIDGE’S TABLE- 
TALK. 


Vol. IIL-HERRICK’S WOMEN, 
LOVE, and FLOWERS. 


Vol IIL—LEIGH HUNT’S THE 
WORLD of BOOKS. 


Vol. IV—GAY’S TRIVIA and OTHER 
POEMS. (Jn the press. 


Vol. V—-MARCUS AURELIUS’ 
MEDITATIONS. 


Vol. VI—KEATS’ POEMS. 


THE BIBELOTS. 


Pall Mall Gazette.— The daintiest books of the 
season.” 

Daily Telegraph.—“ One of the prettiest sets of 
book'ets which have reeently exhibited the taste and 
skill of mcdern publishers.” 

Spectator.—“* We have nothing but commendation 
for the series.”’ 

Punch.—*‘ These daivtily tound volumes, a library 
im themeelves precious to the lover of books,”’ 

Queen.—** Must congratulate them on the delightful 
get-up of the series.” 

Li‘erature. -‘‘We have seldom seen any handy 
yeprint so clearly printed, on such excellent paper, 
and so well fitted to stand rough wear.” 

Daily News.—“ Among the daintiest little volames 
#n the book market.” 

Birmingham Post.—‘ The little book is indeed a 
’reasure.” 

Globe.—“The binding, type, and paper are irre- 
pProachable.” 

Bookseller.—“The attractions of the series only 
seem the greater the more we see of them.’”’ 

St. James’s.—“* Exquisi’e little Bibelots.” 

Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ One of the prettiest little 
books on the market.” 

Scotsman.—“ Most weicome to all who admire a 
pretty book.’”’ 

Church Times,—‘' Must captivate every book- 

ver.” 














Vol. 














Ladies’ Field.—** The acme of perfection.”’ 


London: GAY & BIRD, 
22. Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 





FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S SELECTED LIST. 





A NEW NOVEL BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE DE WILLOUGHBY CLAIM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
PRESS OPINIONS: 
The DE WIiILLOUGHBY CLAIM 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH, Nov. 29, 1889. 


“. . . Webave no hesitation in sajing that Mrs. Burnett’s new work is one of the most movirg 
novels ofthe year . . . and it contains scenes of a most tender and pervading sweetness, . . . AS 
is always tLe case in Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s best work, it is the lovableness of her characters which 
gives such charmto her pages. . . . To pass from scenes of keen pathos to others of such tender 
charm, from the pitcous figure of Margery to that of the radiant Sheba, is an employment which, however 
affecting to our emotiors, is very fascinating. . . . It is an exceedingly attractive novel.” 


The DE WiILLovuGHaBy OLAiInM 
The WEEKLY SUN, Dec. 2, 1899. 


“. . . ‘The De Willoughby Claim’ shows the gifted aut' oress at her best, The novel is one of the 
most human that has been put lished this year, and is full of that sweetness and pathos we have come to 
Jook for in Mrs. Hodgson Burnett's work. Tre characters areall lovable, . . . It is the biggest thing 
Mrs. Hoégson Burnett bas attempted, ai d she has been rewarded with conspicuous success ”” 


The DE WiLLOoOuUGHEBEYT OLAIMNM 
The DAILY CHRONICLE, Dec. 8, 1899, 


“ Mrs, Burnett has never written better than in this story. She bas nver delineated character more 
delicately, more sympathetically, her pathcs tas never been truer, her humour more eneaging. The book 
gives one the impression of having been written with great and worthy care. No writer, not the very 
ablest, who made a point of turning out, say, three novels a year, could possibly have done anyvhing so 


good as ‘The De Willoughby Claim.’” 


RECENT FICTION. 
IMPORTANT WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF |THE STRANGE ADVENTURES of 


a ISRAEL PENDRAY. By SILAS K. HOCKING, 
VRONI: the Weaver’s Heart’s Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 
Dearest. By BLANCBE WILLIS HOWARD.| “** The Strange Adventures of Israel Per dray’ tells 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. |@ tale of Cornish life a century ago. With such a 
“*Vroeni,’ a quaint unsophisticated child of nature, 





| theme and such material Mr. Hocking has sketced 


is an originel and engaging personality, and the | in graphic and bold outline, with occasional detail, 
author has depicted her with exceptional power. | character studies of the greatest interest. Tie tale 
There are many moving incidents in the tale, which | never flags. and the interest at times is i: tensely 
is written in a pretty and often poetic style which is | dramat‘c. We consider the latest of Mr, Silas K. 
singularly attractive, and the interest is well main- | Hockirg’s beoks will be classed as one of his most 
tained to the end.” — Publisher's Circular. successful efforts.’”—Sheffield Independent. 


THE IMPERIAL POETS. 


Pcund in elegant style in art linen, inlaid vellum panel, gilt lettered, 
gilt edges, with 6 Photographs, per vol., 8s, 6d. 


The distinctive feature of the Imperial Poets cver other series publ shed is the six 
photographs which appear in each vo!umes, the finest poper «nly is used, and ten out of 
the twelve volumes « f the seriex have a red line border. A Portrait of the Poet i. given 
in all cases, and photographs illustrate the actual scenes allwied to in the hat of 
the poem, or have some direct interest in connection with the life of the Poet. 





1. Shakespeare. | 5. Scott. 9. Hood. 
2. Longfellow. | 6. Wordsworth. | 10. Gems of National Poetry. 
3. Byron. 7. Shelley. 11. Hemans. 

12. Moore. 








4. Milton. 8. Burns. 


AN ART EDITION OF 
TENNYSON’S POEMS (Complete). 


Handsomely 
bound in watere 
silk binding, wit 
inlaid pan, gi 
lettered, g 
edges, with 
finely reproduce 
portrait in photo- 
gravure from the 
painting by G. F. 
Warrs, R.A, 

The Volume 
may also be had 
in various leather 
bindings. 

Prices on appli- 
cation, 





** Gems from the World’s Best Literature.” 


CAMEOS of LITERATURE 


FROM 
STANDARD AUTHORS. 


In Twelve compact Volumes, each consisting of 
256 pp., with an Index of Authors and Subjects, 
and Photogravure Frontispiece. Handsomely bound 
in half-white cloth, with green watered silk, sides 
gilt, end gilt tops. Neatly «ncased in warer silk 
panelled tox to match binding. 











A ecmplete Catalogue of Presentation Books will le j. ruarded on applicativn, 





London : FREDERICK WARNE &00., Chandos Hi use, Bedford St., Strand. 





